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“The Voice 
With a Smile” 


One of the nicest things about tele- 
phone service is “The Voice With a 
Smile.” It’s a spirit of helpfulness that 
runs all through the business. 


Millions of times a day the operators 
send it singing over the wires. You hear 
it when you visit the Business Office or 
telephone the service representative. 


The installer brings it to your home 
when he comes to put in telephones. The 


Miss Service 
“The Voice With a Smile” 
in the telephone Business Office 


lineman has it as he works along the road 
or gives you the right of way at a busy 
intersection, 

In talking about telephone people and 
the way they go about their work, we'd 
like to say a good word for you, too. 


For it’s your friendliness that helps 
us do the kind of job you want us to 
do. And that means better service all 
along the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The Problem of Equality in 
Higher Education 


By ORDWAY TEAD 


Its Setting and Proposals for Its Solution 


E aspiration for equality in 
education is but one aspect of 
the over-all search for equality 


in a democratic society such as ours 
in the United States purposes to be. 
This search is necessarily perennial 
and therefore some analysis of the 
nature of the problem in today’s 
terms is useful for political and social 
orientation and as advancing a fresh 
look at current educational efforts. 

Questions arise as to what is 
meant by democratic equality, how 
this aspiration impinges upon educa- 
tion, and what new responsibilities of 
policy and practice are thus imposed 
upon education. 

My emphasis here is upon con- 
temporary higher education both 
because I know its problems best, 
because the equalitarian criterion has 
been thought through at this level 
with little clarity, and because certain 
conclusions reached for this level may 
well have helpful influences back into 


secondary education, where a compar- 
able if less profound confusion obtains. 

Confusion about aims, scope, inclu- 
siveness, and methods promises to be 
further compounded as the enlarged 
population pressures of the next two 
decades exert their inevitable influ- 
ence. There is no escaping the ques- 
tion, in terms philosophic, political, 
economic, and educational, Who 
should go to college? And the rightful 
corollary of that question is: What 
emphases of purpose in education and 
what kinds of procedures are sug- 
gested as desirable under the new 
conditions now confronted? 

Education in America is not, of 
course, conducted in vacuo. It has 
had organic relation to our equali- 
tarian aims in principle and increas- 
ingly in practice. Hence, an intro- 
ductory word is in order as to the 
meaning of democratic equality as it 
has in fact been focused toward 
education, 


The ideal of equality of all persons 
in a society is conceived today less 
than ever as assuming equality in 
physical or mental capacities, identity 
in aptitudes, or the same levels 
throughout society of potential intel- 
lectual and spiritual attainment. 
Rather the spread and diversity of 
talents, abilities, drives, and sensi- 
tivities are virtually taken for granted. 
Some modest progress—often over- 
exaggerated—has been made in 
methods of identifying and measuring 
various kinds of human differences. 
Much, although by no means enough, 
is also known about the causative 
influences upon individual qualities 
of heredity, early total environment, 
types of schooling, economic status, 
and the like. Ethnic differences as 
such appear to play a negligible rdle 
in explaining the obvious inequalities 
in the social picture. 

Positively viewed, the equality 
assumed and striven for is equality of 
opportunity for each individual, 
regardless of race, creed, color, or 
previous condition, to have the neces- 
sary freedoms to be challenged and 
guided toward the maximum fulfill- 
ment of his own unique abilities and 
potentials. Growth in every facet of 
personality toward wholesome self- 
actualization at a high level of 
aspiration—it is this aim for which a 
democracy seeks an equal chance for 
all its citizens. Occasions, in part 
institutionally provided, in part indi- 
vidually struggled for, have to be 
sought in order to invoke both 
innate powers and those capable of 
nurture. In so far as individuals can 
be helped to identify their potentials, 
will work to realize them, and are 
able to count upon supporting eco- 
nomic, social, and educational condi- 
tions which are not too disparate as 
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between persons and localities—under 
such a combination of positive factors 
as these, democratic equality can 
begin to manifest itself. 

It manifests itself, however, as a 
means more than as an end. The 
ultimate metaphysical end sought is 
to be stated in humanistic or in 
theistic terms, depending upon one’s 
individual philosophy. Yet since the 
democratic aspiration—including the 
purpose of equality—is embraced by 
those of divergent theologies, equality 
as here defined has wide acceptance 
in principle, even though universal 
agreement about how it should apply 
in every phase of the educational 
process is unlikely in any foreseeable 
future because of these philosophic 
and theological divergences. 


requires favorable 
supporting conditions in realms 
economic, social, and educational. 
But the American scene does not yet 
offer these favorable conditions to a 
sufficiently wide extent to enable us 
to boast of the equality now prevail- 
ing, remarkable though our progress 
has been. This statement can be 
documented from numerous respon- 
sible sources,! so that it is only 
necessary here to offer a summary 
reminder of the essential facts. 


A Call for Action” (pamphlet). Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1954. 

Ginzberg, Eli; Ginzberg, Sol W.; Axelrod, 
Sidney; and Herma, John L. Occupational Choice: 
an ane to a General Theory. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. 

Hollinshead, Byron S. Who Should Go to College. 
New York: Columbia Universit Press, 1952. 
(Commission on Financing Higher éveatiae). 

National Manpower Council, 4 Policy for 
Scientific and Professional Manpower. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1953. 

President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
Higher Education for American Democracy. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. 

Tead, Equalizing Educational Oppor- 
tunities beyond the Secondary School. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1947. 

(Continued on next page) 


PROBLEM OF EQUALITY 


Inequalities among _ individuals 
which affect the conduct of higher 
education arise in several ways. The 
economic inadequacies of family 
income preclude many families, how- 
ever able the offspring, from enter- 
taining the expectation or hope of a 
college career. Important also is the 
absence of positive motivation of 
parents and young people toward a 
college degree; the reasons for this 
. lack of stimulus and of awareness of 
value are numerous. A further factor 
is the inferior quality and inaccessi- 
bility of secondary education in some 
states leading to poor preparation or 
none. The “equal but separate” 
provisions of secondary schooling for 
Negroes have had a further handi- 
capping effect. Proximity to institu- 
tions of higher learning proves to be 
an important positive influence. 

On the score of who can profit 


by a college education, there is as yet 
complete agreement neither among 
educators nor among our citizenry 


in general. It will no doubt take 
another generation, as well as addi- 
tional empirical evidence to arrive at 
any generally accepted outlook. If 
the index of the intelligence quotient 
is heavily relied upon, it has usuall 
been concluded that individuals wit 
intelligence quotients under 105 are 
doubtful four-year college material. 
Margins of error in individual cases 
may be wide, but the general conclu- 
sion seems defensible. At the level 
of the two-year college (variously 
cailed the junior or community col- 
Footnote 1 (Continued) 


Thompson, Ronald B. The Impending Tidal 
Wave of Students. Denver, Colorado: University of 
Denver, Charles H. Maruth, 1954. (American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers). 

Wolfle, Dael, editor. America’s Resources of 
——— Talent. New York: Harper and 

rothers, 1954. 
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lege) an 1.Q. of 100 or better seems 
to be satisfactory for survival. 

Thus, if the intelligence level can 
be assumed to be roughly indicative, 
the estimates of young people qualified 
for at least two years’ education 
beyond high school run around 45 
per cent of the college-age group. 
Actually around 30 per cent of this 
age group are today in college. 

The figures reveal further that only 
two out of five in the top quarter of 
mental ability are now going to 
college. And within the top twenty 
per cent, only one-third are now 
achieving college graduation. 

The drop-out rate during college 
is high, the national average being 
between 45 and 50 per cent who do 
not stay to graduate. When to this 
picture are added the secondary- 
school facts, a further disturbing 
condition of inequality is seen. 
Between 75 and 80 per cent of the 
nation’s children now enter high 
school and the proportion is increasing 
each decade. Of these, about one- 
half stay to graduate, but it would be 
erroneous to conclude that all of this 
is due to “flunk outs.” 

The conclusion then is that at both 
secondary and college levels the 
astonishing percentage of withdraw- 
als (with the resulting inequalities 
of total formal education) derive 
from causes in some part attributable 
to the educational institutions them- 
selves. Any adequate look at future 
programing must thus take account 
of such imperative questions as: Are 
the right subjects being studied? 
Are they being studied in the right 
way? Is there sufficient recognition 
of the value of mastery and excellence 
in the nonverbalistic, nonliterary, 
nonconceptualizing fields of useful 
study and human endeavor, even 
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though the subjects are not tradition- 
ally “academic”? 

There is thus a variety of con- 
tributory causes for present serious 
inequalities in the actual college 
operation, and they affect both stu- 
dents and society adversely with 
important losses of personal growth 
and maximum social contributions. 
Perhaps the causes for which the 
colleges are responsible will prove to 
be as important as any as the educa- 
tional experiment goes on. In short, 
we have to ask: Are our colleges doing 
the kind of job which intrigues and 
arouses the largest possible number of 
students up to their own level of 
superior attainment because the rele- 
vance of that being studied has 
become persuasively obvious, mean- 
ingful, and significant? Are young 
people being led out, guided, and 
stimulated in secondary schools in 
ways to assure that the ablest go on 
to college, know what to expect 
there, and have study skills which 
will enable them to get the most out 
of it? 

To both questions, my ariswer is, 
“No,” although there are heartening 
signs of individual institutions at 
both levels taking steps to correct the 
difficulties now widely acknowledged. 
As for inequalities related to low 
income, lack of educational family 
expectations, local geographic handi- 
caps, divergent lower-school stand- 
ards, we know in principle the prac- 
tical measures by which these can 
gradually be offset. 


HE translation into policy and 
practice of the aspiration for 
equality is a many-sided problem; 
and with the evolving social scene— 
most seriously the problem of greater 
numbers—its satisfactory solution is 
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beyond a receding horizon. Espe- 
cially is this true where national pol- 
icy is by common intention all but 
nonexistent, and where the numerous 
state policies are far from uniform. 

Where do we look in articulate 
policy terms for answers to our 

uestions: Who shall go to college? 
oes equality require universal college 
admission or at least the assured 
entrance of all high-school graduates 
(or those with some equivalent of 
graduation in military or other experi- 
ence) who express a desire to go? Or 
at what point short of universal 
accessibility are entrance require- 
ments to 4 established, by whom, 
and on what educationally justifiable 
basis? 

If by 1965 only the same percentage 
of our college-age population goes to 
college as goes today, we shall have 
around 3,600,000 students as com- 
pared with 2,500,000 today. Where 
shall we put these newcomers in view 
of now overcrowded classrooms, 
laboratories, and dormitories? Where 
shall we find enough trained teachers 
for them? Shall we adopt some 
presumably more equalitarian basis 
for admission, aside from largely 
intellectual standards, with the 
accompanying procedures of student 
appraisal which this broader basis 
implies? 

Shall we strive in the distribution 
of this increased college population 
to retain the present almost equal 
division between attendance at public 
and private colleges? If so, how do 
we finance the needful growth of the 
private colleges? If not, are there 
values in private higher education 
which may be irrevocably lost as the 
percentage of students in public 
universities may in the line of least 
resistance rise to 70 or 75 per cent? 


PROBLEM OF EQUALITY 


Have we sufficiently valid quantita- 
tive estimates of various professional 
needs of our society in 1965 and 
thereafter to enable us to guide 
young people wisely and to assure 
adequate diversity in preprofessional, 
semiprofessional and more general, 
liberal studies along with sufficient 
graduate schools, in order to educate 
enough young people for our various 
urgently needed specialized skills? 
And as such inevitably specialized 
study goes on, will these same stu- 
dents be educated to enable them to 
be citizens, parents, and resourceful 
cultured people, in order to live 
abundant lives—as social equals— 
away from their vocations? 

And, finally, suppose that decision 
is somehow reached that the per- 
centage of the college-age group who 
shall be provided for on some campus 
is increased from 30 per cent to 40 
per cent or to an estimated 4,667,000 
by 1965? 

Beyond this quantitative aspect 
also is an urgent concern for the 
quality of educational performance. 
I have suggested the already existent 
discrepancies of unequal conditions 
with the numerous understandable 
historic causes. Greatly increased 
enrollments in the near future, with- 
out offsetting correctives, would onl 
further foster an inequality which 
would aggravate familiar social and 
economic disparities. One may men- 
tion the need for better individual 
attention to slow-learning students 
and to superior students, the necessity 
for improved secondary-school guid- 
ance, the offering of varied curriculums 
which appeal to different types of 
minds and aptitudes, the possible 
desirability of more work-study provi- 
sions—all designed to improve the 
quality, factors, and the affirmative 
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responses of the student’s educational 
experience. 

But account has also to be taken 
of the view of those sincerely con- 
vinced that beyond some point the 
size of a student body is ae facto 
evidence of a dilution of quality 
possibilities, that higher education is 
already offered to too large a fraction 
of our youth, that its benefits should 
be restricted to an intellectual élite, 
and that there should be in effect a 
limited aristocracy of learning hope- 
fully touched in some measure by a 
spirit of nodblesse oblige. 

Adequate answers to such convic- 
tions which might satisfy those who 
are most vocal about them would 
take this discussion too far afield. 
Briefly, it is my own considered 
belief that such views stem from a 
nostalgic and inaccurate recollection 
of the “dear old college days” which 
were never what they seem in memory 
to have been. Such views include a 
too ingrown view of scholarship for 
scholarship’s sake. They fail to face 
up to the nature of our needs and 
demands today for literally tens of 
thousands of citizens with specialized 
training based on general education, 
to say nothing of the leavening 
influence in the body politic of a 
growing number of “generalists” able 
to assume the needed leadership in 
business, politics, community affairs, 
and elsewhere. If, as Napoleon said, 
an army marches on its stomach, a 
contemporary, large-scale technolog- 
ical, globally related society marches 
on its brains, and all of its members 
have to be exposed to as much of the 
right kind of education as they can 
absorb. It is of interest to note, 
moreover, that the trends in higher 
education in the industrial countries 
of Europe in terms of quantity and 
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quality issues are similar to our own. 
The objectives to be embraced by 
higher education in the next two 
decades may understandably be 
viewed askance by those who still 
cherish academic values and processes 
in the familiar patterns. The real 
problem to be faced is not either 
uantity or quality as now conceived. 
t is both the salvaging and enhancing 
of quality and at the same time the 
eager acceptance of quantity as an 
imperative democratic mandate. New 
conceptions of the directions in which 
culture expresses itself, awareness of 
beauty in new forms, more intensive 
concern for needful ways and means 
of improved human relations, the 
fresh idioms in which reverence, 
meditation, and worship are invoked, 
the more disciplined resourcefulness 
of individuals to be creative, the 
enlarged capacity to think imagina- 
tively and to feel sympathetically in 
a global frame of 
are some of the new confrontations of 
life and, therefore, of education. And 
their meaning educationally is that 
the nature of quality in college per- 
formance will come to be somewhat 
differently, and more broadly and 
more deeply viewed. It will not 
mean that we love culture less, but 
that we may hopefully come to see it 
more comprehensively with greater 
realization of its rightful appeal to 
the generality of better educated folk 
who thus will come to love culture 
more, as more indigenous and more 
intrinsic to the living a good life. 


ao operational impact of the 
equality demand upon higher 


education can be profound. It is 
necessary to the integrity of our 
democracy; the continuing measures 
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looking to its achievement are in 
broad outline to be discerned in 
proposals already being discussed and 
adopted. A bill of particulars is not 
here in place. Indeed, certain fea- 
tures of the program are not yet 
clearly foreseeable because of lack 
of national consensus on policy issues. 
But I can at least proffer a personal 
expression on a number of general 
propositions which hopefully enun- 
ciate the broad approaches toward 
greater equality in fulfillment of 
aspirations which have informed our 
democratic, educational evolution. 

For I repeat that, as citizens and 
as educators, we are obligated to 
assume with full seriousness and 
democratic equalitarian concern that 
society shall receive from each person 
in accordance with his maximum 
potentialities, and therefore should 
strive to provide for each as much 
appropriate education as he can make 
use of to this end. Today, the 
magnitude of this challenge is of an 
order never before confronted, both 
of needed citizen maturity and of 
society’s need of responsible members. 

The following propositions are 
therefore offered as looking toward 
ways and means of directing effort 
wisely toward our equalitarian goal: 

First, democratic equality in higher 
education seems to justify and make 
urgently desirable the admission of at 
least the top forty per cent of the ablest 
young people to some form of post-high 
school education. 

Second, for many students a two-year 
college experience will satisfy immediate 
needs and interests. But in its terminal 
phases it has to include enough general 
education to arouse a continuing interest 
in more learning and to engender some 
concern for fostering the skills of citizen- 
ship, parenthood, and leisuretime activity. 
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Third, it will be important to have 
many colleges, public and private, with 
specified varieties of objectives and 
methods beyond today’s traditional aca- 
demic courses and too narrow criteria of 
excellence. 

Fourth, the basis for college admission 
should be flexible with some justifiable 
diversity of entrance requirements, 
assuming that varying weights will be 
placed upon intelligence scores, achieve- 
ment tests, high-school rank, aesthetic 
capacities, other personality assets, voca- 
tional drives, and other needed qualifica- 
tions. 

Fifth, there is required a generous 
scholarship program from both Federal 
and state sources, based on need, allowing 
the student free choice of college, and 
adding always as a rightful Charge an 
overhead unrestricted grant with each 
scholarship to the college chosen of at 
least five hundred dollars per student 
per year. 


Sixth, informed high-school student 


guidance regarding college opportunities 


should be universally available and 
should be more competently conducted 
in terms of knowledge of scholarship 
programs and curricular emphases in 
different colleges. 

Seventh, accreditation of high schools 
for total academic adequacy should be a 
requirement in every state. The similar 
accreditation of colleges regionally should 
be courageously vigorous as to the 
maintenance of recognized standards of 
college operation, bearing in mind the 
stated diversities of purpose. 

Eighth, if private colleges are to hold 
their own in their proportion of students 
in even an approximate way, there will 
have to be both Federal and state provi- 
sions for long-term loans on favorable 
terms for all types of capital construction 
costs for which the need can be demon- 
strated. Similar provisions should be 
available for partial plant costs for 
wholly new colleges for which the need 
can be established. 
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Ninth, if the size of many more 
undergraduate bodies has to rise into the 
thousands, measures should be sought to 
devolute the over-all enrollment into 
smaller operating units. I refer, for 
example, to “houses” as at Harvard, 
“colleges” as at Yale, quadrangle units, 
geographically decentralized subcampuses 
as at the University of California. 

Tenth, everything possible should be 
done within individual institutions to 
achieve maximum utilization of plant, 
best use of teaching staff and of experi- 
mental class sizes, more use of audio- 
visual aids, reductions of course offerings 
and prerequisites, strengthening of special 
sections for superior students—in order 
that each operating dollar shall prudently 
be given maximum effectiveness. 

Eleventh, everything possible should 
be done within regions (under interstate 
compact where appropriate) to eliminate 
needless duplications of specialized offer- 
ings, and to divide the fields of graduate 
and professional study in relation to total 
regional needs. 

Twelfth, graduate education for the 
training of college teachers has to be 
reappraised to assure that teaching 
capacity and research skills are brought 
into better reconciliation than is now 
typically the case as the Ph. D. degree is 
earned. 

Thirteenth, the encouragement, state 
by state, under both public and private 
auspices, of adult education on both a 
degree and non-degree basis, is essential 
to make easier the carrying forward of 
increasing personal desires and efforts 
toward “lifelong education” or “ inter- 
mittent education” as needed and desired. 
In a society dynamic in all phases of its 
operation, the continuance or renewal of 
formal education over the individual's 
advancing years is happily coming to be 
more ‘and more widely demanded; and 
the demand can be further stimulated in 
the interest of public and _ personal 
competence. 

[Continued on page 54) 


The Freedom to Attack the 
Universities 


By GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY 


A Definition of Academic Freedom 


say, each year men arrive in 
this country not because they 
crave its material well-being, but 
because they know that the qualities 
of freedom continue to be kept alive 
here as nowhere else. They come 


|: SPITE of what the cynics may 


from countries where freedom to 
think and speak is lost or is in danger. 
By rising in defense of freedom they 
have forsaken safety, security, well- 
being; they had to accept hardship, 


repression, and banishment. They 
value freedom dearly because it costs 
them dearly. To them it is not a 
commonplace but an ideal, not an 
opportunity but an obligation. They 
bring with them the lesson that 
freedom cannot be strong without 
an ultimate willingness to endure 
suffering for it. 

In this country freedom is a 
luxuriant growth. It is not a distant 
ray of hope to be fought for and 
guarded from numerous enemies, but 
a rich certainty, a birthright of 
citizenship, a dignity under the law. 
Occasionally an alarm sweeps the 
country and cries of “Freedom in 
danger” may be heard. But on the 
whole, on the domestic front, Ameri- 
cans are born, live, and die without 
seeing their freedom seriously chal- 
lenged. It is a dogma, a vigorous 
living dogma. All believe in it; but 


few in any generation are called upon 
to defend it. 

Often, however, the vitality that 
sustains established freedom seems 
to be of a different order than the 
energies that are needed to defend it. 
To be a truly living force, the exercise 
of freedom must be permeated by 
one enduring quality, the quality of 
constant courage. Where freedom is 
taken for granted the courage of 
freedom may be gone. Men, sincerely 
free in thought and action, may yet 
see the only defense of their freedom 
in suppressing criticism. They are 
free but not free enough to respect 
the freedom of others, not secure 
enough to be able to discuss amicably 
the views of their opponents. They 
fear that adverse criticism will succeed 
in silencing them. They thus claim 
freedom to mean immunity from criti- 
cism rather than free and strong con- 
victions which should emerge strength- 
ened from an adverse argument. 

Even in the universities, which 
are explicitly the centers of free 
thought, the schools of critical think- 
ing, and the carriers of enlightment, 
the problem of academic courage has 
been a matter for concern. The 
universities are now subject to criti- 
cism. In the soul-searching process 
of reviewing its own_ institutions, 
society has not failed to impose a 


FREEDOM TO ATTACK 


scrutiny upon its higher learning. 
In this age of selective education, 
which so often means the age of 
intellectual arrogance, there has been 
a steady murmur that the universities 
do not live up to their mission, that 
they have tried to offer leadership 
instead of guidance, dictation instead 
of inspiration, doctrinaire certitude 
and sarcasm instead of scholarly 
humility and caution. 

Mucl. of the defense of the univer- 
sities has been of the finest. The 
trouble is that not all of it has been 
of that caliber. Some defenders of 
academic freedom define it as the 
denial of society’s right to criti- 
cize. Outside pressures upon the 
universities are feared as likely to 
stifle free thought. The teachers 
are deemed so vulnerable to attack, 
that they might cease to be heard 
altogether once an attempt was made 
to repress them. In the interest of 
academic freedom, it is said, the 
universities ought to be left alone by 
society to carry on their business. 


OW real, how strong, how 

beloved is the academic freedom 
that must claim protection from the 
barrage of hostile criticism on the 
ground that it would not survive it? 
One would submit that the univer- 
sities, though independent, must not 
be regarded as isolated bastions of 
learning to which has been given a 
monopoly of preserving and inter- 
preting culture. The universities are 
all chartered organizations to which 
certain functions have been entrusted 
by society. Society suffers the 
teachers, and those in countless other 
occupations, to withhold their hands 
from the actual business of produc- 
tion, because it wishes to receive 
services in other areas. The further- 
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ing of intellectual discoveries, the 
perpetuation of culture, the guardian- 
ship of its values, the education of its 
young: these are the tasks of the 
universities. 

University professors are chosen to 
carry out these tasks jointly and 
severally, but these tasks are not 
given to them as an irrevocable trust 
for the management of which they 
are answerable to God alone. The 
democratic society, the very essence 
of which is contained in the system of 
checks and balances, in the govern- 
ment by public ventilation of griev- 
ances and by corporate discussion, has 
the right and indeed an obligation to 
hold professors responsible and call 
them to account for the fulfillment 
of these tasks. A free society, to 
quote an instance, is particularly 
justified in attacking those who do 
not want freedom for themselves or 
for others, who would pervert and 
abuse their birthright by using it in 
order that it may be destroyed. The 
few professors who identify themselves 
with this group place themselves 
voluntarily outside the orbit of their 
world. They cannot in good con- 
science claim that they are qualified 
to educate the young oe life in a free 


Whenever they are found 
in the universities, society must inter- 


society. 


vene. Because of their lofty func- 
tions, the corporate life of the 
universities and the individual lives 
of their professors must at all times 
be open to full public scrutiny. Only 
if upon examination they are continu- 
ally found to be above reproach, can 
the universities fulfill their task of 
teaching generation after generation 
to live nobly, beautifully, and freely. 

A life of beauty, nobility, and 
freedom not only must be taught;Xit 
must be lived, and if need be, fought 
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for. Criticism and repressions must 
not be lamented. They must be 
faced. Explanations must be given, 
errors must be admitted, opinions 
must be clarified and reaffirmed, and 
convictions must be defended. And 
all the time one must be humbly 
aware that if criticism comes un- 
justly, society’s injustice is that of the 
alumni, a painful reminder of the 
educational failure of previous genera- 
tions of professors. One must be 
humbly aware with Matthew Arnold 
that freedom to speak means not only 
the right of saying what one thinks, 
but also the duty of keeping silent 
unless one has something worth 
saying. 

Cowardice, in spite of much recent 
shame, is not the true historical 
record of the teaching profession. 
Early in this record, the medieval 
teachers suspended lectures or mi- 
grated if thwarted by other agencies 
of society. Certainly Cambridge 
grew from Oxford in this way. On 
the other end, only two years ago, 
a prominent American university 
quietly but firmly disregarded attacks 
upon its integrity. Could it be that 
its stand was somehow responsible 
for the swift action with which other 
hitherto timid agencies of the com- 
munity sought to defend themselves 
from similar accusations in the months 
following? 


UST not all universities and 

professors act this way? Why 
is fear for the loss of funds or job a 
silencer of reputedly free men? Why 
is possibility of dismissal from one 
university regarded as the end of a 
career? If freedom is a living ideal 
and not a mere cliché, then professors 
must be prepared to be attacked, to 
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be investigated, and even to be 
dismissed in its service. They must 
make their universities the battle- 
grounds of ideas. If dismissed from 
the universities which have lost the 
pride in free thought, they must seek 
or even found new universities at 
which freedom can continue to 
flourish. 

The true meaning of academic 
freedom surely lies not in avoiding 
oppression but in defying it when it 
comes. The true strength of a free 
man is to challenge inquiry and 
criticism, not to shudder before it. 
If the professors of this country have 
been or will be silenced by the 
attacks which are made upon them, 
then the academic ranks have ceased 
to perform the function which was 
entrusted to them by society. Claim- 
ing immunity from criticism on the 
ground that it will silence the profes- 
sors is surely furnishing the best proof 
that they deserve to be criticized. 

Those who uphold freedom to think 
and to speak are not really vulnerable 
to attack if they are prepared to be 
missionaries. There is only one free- 
dom of thought, not several kinds, 
and that one, if it is to impress 
anyone, must be a forceful living 
thing practiced by the whole pro- 
fession, not just by a few courageous 
people. The professors, the intel- 
lectual élite of the country, must 
have, more so than other groups, the 
courage born of devotion to freedom. 
The defiant challenge, not helpless 
cowering behind the walls of academic 
immunities; pride of freedom not 
fear for security; honor not tenure; 
staunch, righteous living: these are 
the surest guarantees that the univer- 
sities will continue to be the bastions 
of freedom. {Vol. XXVII, No. 1] 


The Place of Oriental Studies 
In a University Curriculum 
A Symposium 


Summarized by WILLIAM W. HALLO 


“The Place of Oriental Studies in a University Curriculum” was the topic 
of a symposium sponsored by the American Oriental Society on April 20, 1955. 
The occasion was the annual meeting of the Society, held at the University 
College of the University of Toronto. It brought together the following 
authorities: 


T. Cuyter Youn, chairman, professor of Persian language and history and chair- 
man of the Department of Oriental Languages and Literatures, Princeton University. 

W. A. C. H. Dosson, professor of Chinese and head of the Department of East 
Asiatic Studies, University of Toronto. 

W. Bincuam, professor of Chinese history and director of the Institute of East 
Asiatic Studies, University of California (Berkeley). 

W. C. Sir, professor of comparative religion and director of che Institute of 
Islamic Studies, McGill University. 

D. H. H. INGAtts, associate professor and chairman of the Department of Sanskrit 
and Indic Studies, Harvard University. 

An abstract of their remarks follows.' 


T. CUYLER YOUNG the presentations, however brief, will 


The symposium [reported here] repre- stimulate some lively reflection on this 
sents another attempt by the American “'8°Mt topic. 
Oriental Society to relate Oriental Studies W, A. C. H. DOBSON 
to our present-day lives. The Society The problem of Oriental studies in a 
may be congratulated on the topic yniversity curriculum has already been 
chosen. All of us in the field of Oriental -aiced jn many inquiries. One such, by 
studies are concerned with the relation 4 non-academic body, was pet ana by 
of that field to other university dis- g;, Anthony Eden, for the Foreign 
ciplines and to free education as a whole. Office, during the war with Japan.? Its 
Time forbids a complete presentation of preamble recognized the existence in the 
the topic, but each speaker will select West of “an excessive preoccupation” 
those aspects of it which, in his opinion, with Western civilization and the con- 
most deserve airing. It is hoped that *Great Britain. Interdepartmental Commission 


Smith plans to his contribution to of yr os on Oriental, East European 
this symposium separately in a forthcoming article. and African Studies. Report . - (London, 1947). 
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sequent need for Oriental studies. The 
“revolution in communications” had 
made a strong case for Oriental studies in 
the public interest. Whole civilizations 
that hitherto had been disregarded now 
confronted the nation directly. The 
inquiry went on to call upon the univer- 
sities, traditional centers for the study of 
civilizations, to fill the gap. 

Oriental studies may then be justified 
in the national interest, but the university 
can and must justify the study of 
Oriental civilizations in their own right. 
“The proper study of mankind,” as 
much now as when Pope penned his 
phrase in the eighteenth century, still 
“is man”—and who is to study man if 
not the universities? The fault of the 
universities is not that the humanities 
are not still central to their curriculums, 
not that they are not still studying man, 
but that they have studied only, or too 
largely, Western man. In the typical 
university curriculum, “classics’’ means 
Western classics, “history” Western his- 
tory, “philosophy”’ Western philosophy. 


It was only after Bertrand Russell had 
visited the Orient that the term “Western 
philosophy” came into general use, thus 
implying a discipline which had room 
for non-Western traditions. Our academic 
parochialism has even colored those 


fields of Oriental studies into which 
Western scholars have penetrated with 
distinction. In the past, Arabic was 
studied to recover the lost classics of 
Greece and for medical studies, and 
Sanskrit to discover our own parental 
tongue. The very term “Oriental 
studies” typifies this parochialism, for 
it implies that “the proper study of 
mankind” is—-Western man. 

The enforced isolation of Oriental 
studies from the general pursuit of the 
humanities has, however, caused a greater 
loss to the humanities than to Orientalism. 
For the latter, kept alive by a small but 
devoted band, has, if anything, flourished 
in its isolation. But the humanities 
have embarked on a serious decline, cut 
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off from this very fruitful source of 
inspiration. Oriental studies, injected 
properly into a revitalized humanistic 
curriculum, could do much to arrest this 
decline, opening up a healthy era of 
extroversion in an area too long pre- 
occupied with a kind of self-contemplation 
of its own environment. The Oriental 
civilizations also have their classics, their 
histories, and their philosophies. Above 
all, they promise the thrill of discovery, 
of a rich harvest in unplowed soil which 
otherwise is offered only by the sciences. 
Where other humanistic fields are embar- 
rassed for suitable topics of investigation 
for doctoral dissertations, Oriental studies 
have many important subjects both 
interesting and original that literally go 
begging. We have, to mention only one 
example, not a single one-volume history 
of even one of the twenty-five Chinese 
dynasties. 

But the isolation of Oriental studies 
from the humanities has to be ended in 
large part by the effort of the Orientalists. 
We must gain the respect of the “Occi- 
dentalists.” We must cease to be content 
with the training of specialists and the 
pursuit of research. We must win for 
Oriental studies an honorable place in 
the undergraduate curriculum, showing, 
as we ourselves know, that they are a 
rich and adequate means for providing a 
“general education,” not a whit less so 
than other fields of concentration. We 
must write for the nonspecialist and 
prepare bibliographies and other aids for 
him. Only when we have taken our 
rightful place in the teaching of and 
publication for a wider audience will we 
be able to contribute our full share to the 
revitalization of the humanities. 


W. BINGHAM 


An inquiry into the relation of Oriental 
studies to school and college education 
was recently undertaken by the American 
Oriental Society on behalf of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. It had 
specific reference to the certification of 
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teachers, and raised anew the question 
whether research or teaching was the 
first duty of scholars in the humanities. 
The American Oriental Society, as a 
whole, has hitherto pursued only research, 
although individual members of the 
Society have also excelled as teachers. 
It is partly, therefore, at our own 
doorstep that we must lay the blame for 
the current lack of adequate tools for 
secondary-school and college teachers. 

A hundred years ago, the charter of 
our Society specified only that it be 
dedicated to the advancement of “knowl- 
edge of the East.” Even this generous 
compass was later amended to include, 
specifically, the study of all Asian, 
African, and Oceanic languages. In fact, 
however, our goals are much more 
limited. In terms of discipline, our 
activities have confined themselves to the 
study of language, history, and art; in 
terms of area we are very largely con- 
cerned with Asia (plus ancient Egypt), 
and even here, much interest in the Far 
East has been tapped off by the newly 
formed Far Eastern Association. 

As Orientalists, however, we should 
be concerned with the humanities on 
every level. We welcome the increasing 
recognition of the liberal arts by American 
universities. We foresee an increasing 
need for large additional numbers of 
college teachers in the next fifteen years. 
Given these facts, it would only be 
natural to find Orientalists seeking a 
growing understanding for their field 
in the universities and a larger place for 
it in the various curriculums. Unfortu- 
nately, we find neither of these desiderata 
to be true. 

In spite of isolated attempts to bridge 
the gap between scholars and teachers, 
such as the Society’s own Authority and 
Law in the Ancient Orienf* and con- 
tributions of individual members to 
the encyclopedias and more popular 


‘By J. A. Wilson, E. A. Speiser, H. G. Gaterbock, 
I. Mendelsohn, D. H. H. Ingalls, and D. Bodde. 
(Supplement to the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, No. 17, 1954.) 
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works, most of the results of our scholar- 
ship are not reaching the universities 
or schools. They are simply not avail- 
able. Only one per cent of the typical 
school or college curriculum deals with 
Asia, though the interested teacher may 
attempt to supplement this meager fare 
with special readings and other materials. 
Textbooks are needed that are newer 
than those now used and that allot to 
the East an amount of attention more 
nearly proportionate to its importance 
in the world of today. State boards of 
education must be made aware of this 
need. History courses should include 
more non-Western history, perhaps in 
the framework of a world history course 
or a course on the world life of mankind, 
or on comparative religions. At a higher 
level there should be an increasing reliance 
on interdisciplinary area studies. We 
must not forget that the four great 
cultures of the world include China, 
India, and Islam, as well as the West. 

Today’s Orientalists have a clear duty 
to provide more readable, more up-to- 
date, and more numerous translations of 
texts; surveys of politics, history, and 
art; bibliographies such as that of 
Dobson. We need more books like 
Piggott’s Prehistoric India® or Gibb's 
Mohammedanism.* 

What about the Orientalists of tomor- 
row, our present graduate students? We 
have always concentrated on their train- 
ing, but have we really provided for 
them in a practical sense? I think not, 
or not sufficiently. Oriental studies could 
be made more attractive as a graduate 
specialty if we could promise a demand 
for Orientalists as teachers. Professors of 
Oriental studies must do more than 
develop the graduate student’s scholar- 
ship; they must try to understand his 

‘Dobson, W. A. C. H., editor. A Select List of 
Books on the Civilizations of the Orient (Prepared by 


the Association of British Orientalists, London, 
1955). 
‘Piggott, Stuart. Prehistoric India to sooo 
Books, 1950). 
sibb, H. A, Mohammedanism: an His- 
torical Survey (Second Edition, New York, 1953). 
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professional problems as well. Perhaps 
student teaching before the doctorate is 
one answer. The graduate student must 
not be allowed to become a narrow 
specialist. If we must have a division 
between “‘scholars”’ and “teachers,” we 
should at least strive to bridge the gap 
between the two. 


D. H. H. INGALLS 


‘I have given my attention rather to 
what can be done by Orientalists than 
to the ultimate goal of what should be 
done. Accordingly, | wish to register a 
measure of dissent from the unanimous 
call to Orientalists to contribute more and 
participate further in the intellectual 
activity of university and society. Let 
us not spread ourselves too thin until 
there are more of us. 

It is well to consider just what Oriental 
studies are. The answer is not simply 
“studies dealing with the Orient.” For 


the geography and geology of the Orient, 
to take only one example, are hardly 
in the domain of the Orientalist; it is 
geographers and geologists who are best 


equipped to handle these subjects. Many 
other studies deal with the Orient and 
yet fall outside the purview of what I 
should call Oriental studies. 

The list, of course, will not be the 
same for each of us. But most of us will 
agree that the history, languages, litera- 
ture, art, and philosophy of Oriental 
civilizations are integral parts of Oriental 
studies. Beyond these a number of 
important subjects fall on the border 
line. Among them one may list religion 
and the study of social structure. Such 
subjects cannot be handled competently 
by an Orientalist unacquainted with 
other disciplines. On the other hand, 
the sociologist needs the help of the 
Orientalist in studying Oriental societies. 

These considerations will explain in 
part my view that there are three very 
different tasks that an Orientalist may 
be called upon to perform. His first 
task is to train a small number of special- 
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ized students in the heart of his tradition. 
Second, he may be called upon to 
co-operate with scholars in other disci- 
plines, so that a balanced view may be 
obtained of what I have called the 
borderline subjects. Third, he may be 
asked to give the general university 
public some notion of his areas of study. 

These are very different tasks and not’ 
many men will perform each of them 
equally well. Take such a subject as 
Sanskrit literature. In speaking on this 
subject to students ignorant of the 
Sanskrit language the teacher is forced 
to preach rather than teach in the 
ordinary sense of the term. He can tell 
such students that certain elements in 
Sanskrit poetry are particularly beautiful 
but he cannot in the compass of one 
course teach them tastes and distinctions 
which it took him ten years to learn to 
feel himself. 

Perhaps the ideal would be to have so 
large a number of Orientalists that there 
would be a dit._rent Indianist, say, 
perfectly fitted to each of these tasks, at 
each university. 

As matters stand, let each Orientalist 
do as best he can. I am in favor of 
general courses on Oriental civilizations 
for the non-specialist if the professor 
happens to be a good preacher. Despite 
all difficulties it is possible by dramatic 
presentation and skillful analogy to 
interest such students and transmit to 
them some likeness of the original 
culture. Another man, however, may 
do his best work as a co-operator, and a 
third may be a scholar’s scholar, dealing 
only with the heart of his tradition and 
giving the greatest part of his time to 
specialists. I do not think that any 
supposed social necessity should force all 
the few men we have into one task when 
there are three tasks of equal importance 
to be performed. 


WILLIAM W. HALLO 


In the general discussion which con- 
cluded the symposium, it was agreed that 
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specialization in Oriental studies had 
gone about as far as it could afford 
to—if not further. Mr. Ingalls conceded 
that it would be impossible to master all 
the twelve officially recognized Indian 
languages early in one’s scholastic career, 
so that even in such a relatively special- 
ized subfield as Indian studies, it would 
be necessary to derive one’s taste of 
what a modern Indian language contains 
primarily from one language. But he 
pointed out the danger of academic 
inbreeding when doctoral students tend 
to follow the same specialty as their 
advisers. 

Specialization, and even overspeciali- 
zation, within Oriental studies has usually 
been justified on the grounds of the high 
claims which this field makes on linguistic 
competence. As a result, however, Mr. 
Bingham and others found the more 
general subjects, such as world history, 
were being taught by non-Orientalists 
without any of this competence. Mr. 
Young reminded the meeting that there 
were other competences besides the 
linguistic one, and that it should depend 


on the particular piece of research in 
question whether the person undertaking 


it be chiefly trained in linguistics, 
history, or one of the social sciences. He 
felt that there should be more give-and- 
take between Orientalists specializing in 
a particular civilization and other scholars 
whose particular discipline might lead 
them to study the same civilization. 
There could be no absolute standard of 
preparation in his own methods which 
either could demand from the other. 

The competences of the Orientalist 
should include, in my opinion, acquaint- 
ance with the history, literature, and 
art of the major Oriental civilizations; 
this minimum common core to be 
mastered in the first year or two of 
graduate study. Without such a common 
core, Oriental studies will hardly achieve, 
in the eyes of university administrators, 
that unity of initial training and general 
knowledge which would make an Orien- 
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talist out of, say, an Egyptologist. With 
it, Oriental studies will become a definable 
field, comparable to other fields such as 
psychology or Romance philology. These 
and other established fields have well- 
defined cores of knowledge which each of 
their adepts must master before proceed- 
ing to establish his scholarly abilities in a 
specialized investigation. The graduate 
psychologist or Romance philologist is, 
as a result, a definable quantity in the 
administrator’s eyes; namely, a person 
equipped to teach “psychology” or 
“Romance languages,” regardless of his 
particular doctoral specialty. If depart- 
ments of Oriental studies would turn out 
“Orientalists” in the sense that other 
departments are providing psychologists 
or Romance philologists, the colleges and 
universities would be far more willing 
to set up courses on Oriental studies, even 
at the undergraduate level. 

A third major area of agreement was 
the need for Orientalists to present their 
sources in translation, this urgent task 
to be tackled on all fronts. Mr. Young 
pointed out that translations provide, in 
many cases, the original stimulus for new 
students to enter the field of Oriental 
studies in the first place, and cases 
were cited of advanced scholars proceed- 
ing to the study of an Oriental language 
after their interest was aroused by a 
survey course in translation.’ Mr, Ingalls 
expressed the belief that translation was 
adequate for conveying an appreciation 
of the philosophy, religion, or even 
poetry of a foreign culture, though the 
enjoyment of such poetry would require 
immersion in the original texts. But the 
most important reason for Orientalists 
providing translations, and general courses 
in translation, was, in the opinion of 
Adelaide Hahn,* that the function would 
otherwise be taken over by non-Orien- 
talists not properly equipped for the 

‘Such courses form an important part of the 
Ford Foundation program on Advancement of 
Education. 


*Chairman of the Department of Classics, 
Hunter College. 
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task. As long as the interest in world 
literature was growing, and “humanities” 
was practically becoming synonymous 
with “reading widely in translation,” she 
urged, it was essential that the texts be 
interpreted by those who command the 
original sources. 

All of these ends—an end to over- 
specialization, the application of the 
proper sorts of competence to research 
in the field, and reliable translations as a 
path to understanding Oriental cultures— 
are served by a new development in 
Oriental studies, namely the growth of 
“area studies.” According to George F. 
Hourani,* this laudable trend was already 
making itself felt in many departments 
of Near Eastern languages. Area studies 
involve the study of a particular area 
from all aspects and with the help of 
all necessary disciplines, he said, and are 
really a modern revival of the old ideals 
of classical philology. Miss Hahn thought 
it would be difficult to take Oriental 
history away from the history depart- 
ment, or Oriental political theory from 
departments of political science, but 
these doubts were not shared by all. The 
ideal situation, Mr. Hourani_ believed, 
would be the integration of not only 
Oriental but also general (that is, in 
effect, Western) history, political science, 
and so forth into area-studies programs, 
so that there would be a program of 
“Occidental studies” by the side of 


*Department of Near Eastern Studies, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 
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Oriental studies. 

The discussion closed on this question 
of occidental studies. Mr. Dobson, 
who had introduced the concept, empha- 
sized that he attached importance not to 
the name, but to the contents of human- 
istic studies. Nor did he wish to 
challenge the central place of Western 
tradition in humanistic studies in the 
West: he did object to the exclusive 
place this tradition, often disguised as 
the sum total of human experience, 
enjoys in many curriculums. Edmund I. 
Gordon” found the distinction between 
“occidentalism” and “‘orientalism”’ less 
than useful, for the Ancient Near Eastern 
branch of Oriental studies was ancestral 
to Western tradition as much as or even 
more than to Eastern. 

To summarize, Oriental study needs 
to set its own house in order if it is to 
gain admission to university curriculums 
on a greater scale. There should be an 
end to overspecialization; a definition of 
the field and of the basic competences 
required of an “Orientalist”; a much 
greater enthusiasm on the part of 
Orientalists to teach Oriental literatures 
in translation, or to make those transla- 
tions available; and, finally, support and 
encouragement of area studies, uniting 
“areal” and “disciplinary” specialists, 
and applied first to the Oriental civiliza- 
tions but eventually, if proved successful, 
to those of the West as well. 


“University Museum, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Education toward the Universal 
Mind 


By MARSHALL J. WALKER 


A Sequel to “‘ The Training of American Scientists 


HE “universal mind” is 

impossible today; no one mind 

can grasp all of modern knowl- 
edge. So runs the plaint, with an 
undertone of slight nostalgia and an 
overtone of immense complacency. 
Is this true? If it is, then science 
is regressing, for science organizes 
knowledge, and the more organized 
knowledge of today ought to be 
easier to grasp than the less organized 
knowledge of yesterday. True, there 
are more facts now, but whole areas 
of them are nicely arranged into 
theories. If science is progressing, 
there ought to be fewer unrelated 
facts today than in the past, and the 
universal mind ought to be easier to 
attain than ever before. 

Then why are there so few candi- 
dates for the title of universal mind? 
There are several reasons. Most 
important is that specialists in one 
field today seldom make any effort 
to explain their work to specialists in 
other fields. This lack of effort is not 
due to lack of demand; the few 
publications which try to provide 
such articles—the Scientific American 
and the American Scientist—are read 
avidly. The actual reason seems to 


‘Walker, M. J. “The Training of Physical 
Scientists in the United States,” Journat or 
Hicner Epvucation, XXV (November, 1954), 
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be that specialists are afraid of losing 
caste if they explain themselves 
publicly. To become known as a 
“popularizer”’ is the worst nightmare 
of the scientific Brahman. The proper 
activity of the scientist, says the 
Brahman, is creative research—any- 
thing less is merely translation. 

A second reason adduced for the 
scarcity of the universal mind is 
the disappearance of a_ universal 
scholarly language. Greek (and its 
vulgar dialect, Latin) once contained 
nearly all the knowledge of the 
Western world. Now at least a 
dozen languages cover the same area, 
and it is no longer possible to ignore 
the East—several more languages 
are needed to gain access to Oriental 
knowledge. This reason sounds con- 
vincing only for a moment. Certainly, 
no important theory or fact of recent 
years has remained unknown to inter- 
national science merely because it 
happened to be expressed in an 
obscure tongue. Owing to our elab- 
orate abstracting system, an impor- 
tant contribution is immediately dis- 
cussed and reviewed in half a dozen 
languages. 

Furthermore, it is not true that 
knowledge has no universal language. 
Mathematics is the universal language 
of precise knowledge today, and any 


science which has developed beyond 
the descriptive stage is expressed 
largely in mathematical form. This 
fact has led to a peculiar situation 
of unidirectional diffusion. The physi- 
cal scientists and others who read 
both mathematics and verbal lan- 
guage readily can understand the 
writings of he historians and some- 
times the poets. But the reverse 
process seldom occurs; few historians 
and poets can read science except in 
translation. This situation must be 


changed, for a house divided against 
itself cannot stand. 


HUS it appears that the explana- 
tions commonly given for the 
vanishing of the universal mind do 
not explain the disappearance at all. 
Some deeper cause must be sought 
in the structure of our own culture. 
Whatever subtle forces may be at 
work, there is one most obvious 
factor—our schools and universities 
no longer try to educate toward the 
universal mind. The subtle forces 
may be hard to identify and redirect, 
but it is certainly possible to consider 
changes in our educational procedures. 
One half of this problem is recog- 
nized by those critics who maintain 
that our future scientists are taught 
too little history and poetry. The 
other half of the problem is that our 
future historians and poets are taught 
too little science and mathematics; 
they are trying to study a world 
without even learning its dominant 
scholarly language. 

Our universities have got into this 
swamp of specialism by forgetting to 
distinguish between the principles of 
an area of thought and the art of 
applying those principles to specific 
situations. The principles are the 
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concern of a university and the 
universal mind, but the art is the 
concern of a few courses in profes- 
sional schools and is not the concern 
of the universal mind. For example, 
the universal mind would know the 
principles and history of the pipe 
organ and might be an avid listener 
at organ recitals; but the art of 
building an organ, playing an organ, 
or writing music for an organ is for 
the specialist. In music, fine arts, 
and literature the distinction is clear, 
and the university does not use valu- 
able time in trying to train all music 
students to write organ sonatas; but 
universities which train physical sci- 
entists frequently lose sight of this 
distinction. Chemistry students not 
only learn the principles of quantita- 
tive analysis, but spend innumerable 
hours running gravimetric and volu- 
metric determinations. This pro- 
cedure is supposed to develop tech- 
nique and a respect for accuracy. The 
technique is hardly ever used, and 
the difficulty of accuracy is well 
appreciated after a few determinations 
in triplicate. Similarly, the theory of 
a bridge circuit is the concern of a 
student of physics, but the construc- 
tion and operation of a Type Z, 
Series II precision bridge is a matter 
to be obtained from the instruction 
manual when, and if, the instrument 
is ever encountered. 

Similarly the study of languages 
has a part in this quest. The place 
of ancient and modern language in 
education appears to be understood 
by very few outside the language 
departments. The linguists them- 
selves know very well the difference 
between studying the principles of a 
language and acquiring the art of 
speaking it fluently. The charge 
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that high-school students waste time 
on Latin because no one ever speaks 
it is based on a complete lack of 
understanding of the most important 
reason for studying a foreign language. 

The main value to education of 
the study of a foreign language lies 
in its unique contribution to an 
understanding of the principles of the 
communication of thought. A basic 
aim of all serious education is a 
comprehension of the distinction 
between a concept and the words, or 
symbols, used to describe that con- 
cept. The person with only one 
language is at a hopeless disadvantage 
in such a task. The color yellow can 
never be appreciated by itself, but 
only as one of a series, by comparison 
with red and blue. Many of the 
critics of language study have them- 
selves studied foreign languages and 
appear to be unaware that this study 
has contributed much toward their 
ability to think. Having color vision 
themselves they recommend color 
blindness for others. 

It does not matter that a person 
seldom uses Latin in daily life after 
leaving school; the contribution has 
become part of his mind. He has 
learned at first hand that the effect 
of a word depends more on the 
speaker and the listener than on the 
dictionary. 

Furthermore, Latin is unique as 
an instrument for illustrating language 
principles to English-speaking people. 
Latin reveals in a reasonably complete 
form the endings which have nearly 
disappeared in English. Teaching 
English grammar without comparing 
it to other grammars is like trying to 
teach the laws of color combination to 
a color-blind person. It is no surprise 
when beginning students of Latin 
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announce that English grammar has, 
for the first time, suddenly become 
clear to them. 

Greek or German can serve the 
same semantic purpose. They have 
the advantage that their literature 
is more suited to our scientific frame 
of mind, but Greek constructions are 
so alien as to be difficult, while 
German roots are less familiar than 
Latin roots. Modern Romance lan- 
guages do not serve this semantic 
purpose nearly as well, because they 
are too similar to English. 

It would assist toward the develop- 
ment of the universal mind if more 
courses in comparative philology were 
available. The advantage of com- 
paring the methods of different lan- 
guage groups is obvious. One in the 
process of education toward the 
universal mind would probably wish 
to read Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Chinese, and a few 
modern languages. This choice would 
make available to him the great 
religious books of the world, each in 
its own language. 


HE universal mind is not some- 

thing that is obtained by attend- 
ing a school, and rather few students 
will be interested in pursuing such a 
goal. It is contended, however, that 
the proper function of the college of 
arts and sciences of a university is a 
calculated attempt to lay the founda- 
tion for the universal mind. 

The place of philosophy in this 
curriculum remains to be discussed. 
The sciences all originated in philos- 
ophy, but have now become separate 
domains, leaving philosophy with 
only the remnants of a once mighty 
empire. One would expect that 
philosophy would be assiduously con- 
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cerned with a general theory of 
knowledge, that is, a_ theoretical 
foundation for the universal mind. 
Currently there appears to be little 
productive activity in epistemology 
in philosophy itself, but some very 
provocative contributions have ap- 
peared as by-products of other fields. 

Mathematicians, Russell, Gédel, 
Rosser, and others, working in sym- 
bolic logic have uncovered theorems 
which may be experimental evidence 
of specific limits to the human mind. 
Such electrical engineers, as Shannon, 
Weaver, and Goldman, working on 
communication problems, have devel- 
oped a mathematical theory of infor- 
mation that systematizes the whole 
concept of knowledge. Cyberneticians, 
Wiener, Rosenblueth, Vallarta, and 
others, have uncovered very illum- 
nating parallels between the action 
of the brain and electrical circuit 
theory. It is significant that these 
advances have all come from men 
highly versed in mathematics, while 
the classical epistemologists working 
without mathematics have remained 
sterile. It is further significant that 
most of these advances were made 
by men with only a reading knowledge 
of philosophy. This fact indicates 
clearly that philosophy has lost its 
cumulative areas to other fields, and 
that the remainder of classical philos- 
ophy is largely of historical interest. 
The work of the Positivists has been 
largely assimilated into physical sci- 
ence, another example of thie self- 
attrition to which philosophy subjects 
herself. 

The ancient queen of the sciences, 
theology, is much neglected in modern 
education. This has resulted from 
the literalist viewpoint of the past. 
Now that theology has begun to free 
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itself from such constraints, the way 
is open for theology to regain its 
stature as a proper concern for the 
free human mind. Theology is a 
growing and changing thing; it has a 
form suitable for the most sophisti- 
cated culture, and it is the task of 
modern man to study the great 
writings of the past, and to recast 
them into the categories of his own 
time. The modern technologist who 
feels only contempt for the ancient 
anthropomorphic theology is con- 
cerned with an abandoned chrysalis— 
the butterfly itself has flown, and 
awaits his study elsewhere in a form 
beautiful beyond his dreams. The 
technologist expects all things to be 
written semantically; he must learn 
to look beyond unsemantic words to 
concepts not yet expressible in the 
language of mathematics. He must 
learn to read the Vedas, the Torah, the 
Gospels, and the Koran with the 
understanding that mighty concepts 
lie behind these works awaiting trans- 
lation into his own thoughts. The 
universal mind must know Kabir as 
well as Aristotle, Jakob Béhme as 
well as Isaac Newton. 


UT how can all this additional 

material find space in an already 
crowded curriculum? The task is 
admittedly difficult, but not impos- 
sible. Some of the work can be done 
in secondary school. If mathematics 
through calculus is acquired in high 
school then in college the physical 
sciences can be taught more efficiently 
and advanced mathematics studied 
earlier. The languages can be started 
as early as the seventh grade, and 
comparative philology taken up in 
the fourth year of high school after 

[Continued on page 55) 


Czechoslovakia’s Higher Educa- 
tion and Its Changing Fortunes 


By JOSEPH S, ROUCEK 


From the Fourteenth Century to the Present 


E westernmost outpost of 
the Slavic world in Central- 
Eastern Europe, Czechoslo- 


vakia, has always been a tiny island 
almost entirely surrounded by a 
threatening German sea—and today 
by the Communists. The Czecho- 


slovaks view their history in terms 
of centuries, and there has not been a 
single century when the Czechs have 
not had to fight, either with sword 
or spirit, against foreign aggression. 
Frequently, though temporarily, they 


have lost the fight; but, up to now, 
no invader—German, Austrian, Turk- 
ish, or Russian—has succeeded in 
permanently enslaving the country. 
In their efforts to survive, the 
Czech people have been able to 
present important cultural arguments 
to the world on their behalf. In 
1348, long before Leipzig and Heidel- 
berg became world-famous university 
centers, at a time when there were 
only four universities in the whole of 
Europe—Bologna, Avignon, Paris, 
_and Oxford—the “Alma Mater 
Pragensis” was founded by King 
Charles IV of Bohemia. At the 
inauguration of the university, this 
significant dedication was made: 
“ . that this Kingdom of Bohemia 
should abound in learned men as 
much as in worldly riches; that the 


faithful subjects of this Kingdom who 
ever hunger for the fruits of beautiful 
arts should not in foreign lands beg 
for alms, but that they themselves 
should always have a table set for all; 
that they should not be forced to seek 
enlightenment in foreign parts of the 
world, but themselves enjoy the 
honor of inviting others to participate 
in such happiness.’”! 

Education and learning have always 
been good foundations of the Czech 
national life. This is demonstrated 


by the fact that the first printed novel 


in Czech, a popular version of the 
history of the Trojan war, came out a 
full quarter of a century ahead of 
the day Columbus made his first 
landing in the Bahamas. The famous 
Sorbonne Press was two years the 
junior of her Bohemian sister, and 
eight more years passed before there 
were printed books in the British 
Isles. Even more important is the 
fact that Czechoslovakia’s nationalism 
is symbolized in heroes, nearly all of 
whom were teachers and professors. 
John Hus is to the Czechs more than 
a Protestant reformer who preceded 
Martin Luther by a century; he is 
the national hero, the Great Prophet, 


'English translation quoted in Franz C. Weis- 
kopf, Hundred Towers: a Czechoslovak Anthology o 
Creative Writing, New York: L. B. Fiocher, 
1945. p. 
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the Zoroaster of the Czechs. One of 
the foremost advocates of the modern 
idea of freedom of thought, John Hus 
was rector (president) of the famed 
Charles University. The Protestant 
movement of the Czechs eventually 
culminated in the work of the 
Bohemian (Moravian) Brethren. The 
last Bishop of the Moravian Brethren 
was John Amos Comenius (Komen- 
sky), who was exiled from his native 
country in 1620 and, it is reported, 
was later invited to become president 
of Harvard College. His name is an 
important one in the history of educa- 
tion. Modern Czech nationalism is 
represented by the founder and first 
president of Czechoslovakia, Thomas 
G. Masaryk, previously a professor at 
Charles University, and his associate, 
Eduard Benes, a professor of sociology 
in the same institution, who suc- 
ceeded Masaryk in the presidency. 


HEN Czechoslovakia was 
formed in 1918, Masaryk’s 
government spared no expense to 
modernize the educational system 
on the basis of the traditions of Czech 
history. Under Masaryk and Benes, 
Czechoslovakia had twenty-one insti- 
tutions of university rank. In addi- 
tion to the Caroline University, a 
German University had been founded 
at Prague, Masaryk University was 
formed at Brno, and Comenius Uni- 
versity at Bratislava (Slovakia). 
When the Nazis occupied Prague 
in 1939, they closed the Czech Uni- 
versity, annexed its institutes and 
departments to the German Univer- 
sity, proclaimed it as the oldest 
university in the Reich, confiscated 
all its property, put it under Reich 
administration, and gave it the new 
title of Deutsche Karls Universitat in 
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Prague. In 1945, the Czechoslovak 
government dissolved the German 
University. In the same year, the 
faculty of medicine, affiliated with 
the Caroline University, was founded 
at Hardec Krdlové and Plzen. In 
1946, the Palacky University was 
founded at Olomouc, and a faculty of 
pedagogy formed in the Caroline 
University. 

In general, a secondary-school 
certificate and a knowledge of Latin 
were the requirements for admission 
to any recognized university. The 
average age of entrance was nineteen. 
The first degree was awarded after 
two years of study. The doctorate 
was conferred, at the earliest, three 
years after the first degree. The 
doctorate was awarded by certifica- 
tion and two oral examinations in a 
language other than Czech. At the 
head of each university was the 
rector, elected annually from the 
faculties in succession by the assembly 
of regular professors of the university. 
His election had to be approved by 
the Ministry of Education. The rector 
was the presiding officer of the 
academic senate, which was the chief 
governing body of the university, and 
was composed of the rector, pro- 
rector (rector of the preceding year), 
a supplementary number representing 
each faculty or college, and two 
representatives from among the grad- 
uates. All members of the senate 
were elected for one year. The senate 
regulated and superintended all 
matters of administrative, educa- 
tional, and disciplinary character and 
acted as a court of appeals in disputes 
between professors and the dean. 
A faculty of the university, or an 
independent faculty, was governed 
by the professors’ council under the 
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chairmanship of the dean. The mem- 
bers were elected for one year from 
professors of the faculty who were 
members of the council. 

Charles University comprised five 
faculties: Catholic theology, law and 
political science, medicine, philosophy, 
and natural science. Masaryk Uni- 
versity and Comenius University were 
of essentially the same composition 
but had no Catholic theology faculty. 
In the same category as the univer- 
sities were the independent theo- 
logical schools: the Catholic Theo- 
logical College at Olomouc, the Cath- 
olic College at Bratislava, the Hus 
Czechoslovak Evangelical Theological 
College at Prague, and the Czech- 
oslovak State Evangelical Theological 
College at Bratislava. 

Prague was the first city in Central 
Europe to lay a foundation for higher 
technical instruction by introducing 
into Charles University in 1717 a 


chair of civil engineering, and then in 


1733 an engineering school was 
founded. In 1920 Technical Univer- 
sity was called the Czech Institute of 
Technology at Prague. It had five 
colleges of engineering: structural, 
architectural and civil, mechanical 
and electrotechnical, chemical, and 
technological. The Czech Technical 
University of Brno, founded in 1899, 
had four engineering faculties. There 
were also two German Institutes of 
Technology (Brno and Prague), vari- 
ous schools of arts and music, such 
as the State Conservatory, and the 
schools of painting and sculpture. 
On April 7, 1948, already under the 
shadow of Communist influence, 
Charles University celebrated the six 
hundredth anniversary of its found- 
ing. The anniversary was celebrated 
in a strange manner. With the 
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Communist shadow spreading over 
all aspects of Czechoslovakia’s life, 
many representatives of universities 
and colleges in the United States who 
had arrived for the ceremonies at 
Prague in April, 1948, withdrew 
their acceptances. For instance, Dr. 
Paul Dudley White, professor of 
clinical medicine at Harvard, who 
was to represent Harvard officially 
and to present the traditional con- 
gratulatory scroll to Charles Univer- 
sity, received a cablegram informing 
him that Harvard was declining the 
invitation. The purge of the Univer- 
sity’s faculties was temporarily halted 
when authorities suddenly realized 
what the effect would be on the 
foreign institutions invited to partici- 
pate, but the belief of the Czech- 
oslovak professors that the visit of 
foreign professors would strengthen 
the importance of academic freedom 
and liberty was soon nullified by the 
subsequent steps of the Action Com- 
mittee’s political dictatorship. 


HEN the Communists seized 

power in February, 1948, one 
of their first measures was complete 
abolition of academic freedom. Many 
professors and hundreds of students 
were expelled because of their opposi- 
tion to the Communist pressure and 
their insistence on preserving the 
traditions of Masaryk and Benes. 
Under the new university statutes 
issued in 1951, the traditional right 
of the universities to appoint their 
deans and professors was transferred 
to the government. Higher education 
came to be administered directly by 
the Ministry of Education, Sciences 
and Arts, a state commission of higher 
education, whose members are nomi- 
nated by the minister. Its purpose 
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is to advise the Ministry; two-thirds 
of its members are drawn from the 
teaching profession, and nearly all 
have to have Communist records. A 
separate section exercises the same 
functions in Slovakia. A statute for 
each of the higher institutions is 
issued by the Ministry. 

One of the first steps was to take 
the teaching of religion out of the 
curriculum of the secular universities; 
there are now separate religious estab- 
lishments for non—Roman Catholic 
and Roman Catholic students, respec- 
tively. In both cases, all teaching is 
under strict political supervision. 
Strangely enough, there has been a 
considerable increase in the number 
of university students as well as in 
the number of institutions. The stu- 


dents are carefully screened in regard 
to their politics and their parentage. 
Applicants of bourgeois or kuldk* 


(wealthy farmer) origin are excluded 
as far as possible. 

A student at the University of 
Kosice in Slovakia, who recently 
escaped to Western Germany, reports 
on student “informer systems” and 
favoritism to Party members. The 
District Committee of Czechoslovak 
Youth at the University has built a 
system of “‘confidants” whose task 
is to spy and who report on “every- 
thing,” including such trifles as the 
wearing of American striped socks 
and frequenting coffee houses. Each 
room has at least one “confidant.” 
Communist Party members are the 
real élite of the student, as well as 
of the professorial, body. Permission 
to live in the students’ houses depends 
on Party membership. While Party 


%Gadourck, T. The Political Control of Czecho- 
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members live in comfort, from nine 
to eleven of the other students are 
crowded into one room. Communists 
hold all the positions as assistants. 
They receive these from the political 
secretary of the faculty who now 
has the final decision on these 
appointments rather than the rector. 
The Communists, and above all the 
Party leaders, take examinations and 
receive excellent marks while the 
others are likely to fail. Class attend- 
ance is obligatory, and absence from 
political lectures is inexcusable. At- 
tendance at all political meetings of 
the Party and of the Union of Youth 
is “voluntarily” obligatory. In addi- 
tion, each student must engage in 
so-called “extra-curricular” activities. 
Among these are, first of all, short- 
term work brigades, participation in 
artistic collectives, and the obligation 
to lecture in rural communities.‘ 
Short-term brigades are regularly 
arranged throughout the academic 
year, helping in the factories, in the 
fields, and in the construction of 
various projects; “‘vacations” are 
spent in such assignments. Many 
university professors have to take 
part in such brigades. In the summer, 
thousands of university students work 
on the construction of the Youth 
Railway, called their “summer uni- 
versity.” Cultural brigades visit 
factories and villages and present 
cultural evenings, with programs that 
usually include songs, national dances, 
and recitations. Quite frequently, 
such cultural brigades tour rural 
areas of other satellite countries 
as guests of organizations “abroad.” 
[Continued on page 55| 


* For more details of such work, see: National 
Union of Czechoslovak Students. Students in 
Cuechoslovakia, Life and Work of the Young Intel- 
ligentsia. Prague: Orbis, 1949. 


Religion in a General-Education 
Program 


By G. NORMAN EDDY 


The Interdepartmental Relations within a College 


academic subject to college stu- 

dents, one of the following posi- 
tions may be assumed. Doctrinal 
points may be examined with the 
intent of creating a deeper apprecia- 
tion of a particular theological 
emphasis. Religion may be objec- 
tively discussed with no attempt to 
instill a particular set of value judg- 
ments. It may be treated as a 


[: PRESENTING religion as an 


dynamic social force, with the instruc- ' 


tor neither assuming a sectarian 
thesis nor adopting a position of 
complete neutrality. Something ap- 
proaching the third position char- 
acterizes the work offered in religion 
in one of the departments of the 
College of General Education of 
Boston University. 

Since the study of religion here is 
but a fraction of a very large course, 
it is necessary to see it in the context 
of the college itself and within the 
framework of a particular depart- 
ment. The College of General Edu- 
cation was organized in 1946 and 
offers an Associate in Arts degree 
upon the successful completion of a 
two-year program given in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. Each 
student is required to take the entire 
program. There are five departments 
of the college—English and Human- 


ities, Guidance, Science, Political 
Economy, and Human Relations. 
The last of these gives a course 
entitled “ Man and Society,” a portion 
of the content of which is the major 
concern of this paper. 

The Human Relations Department 
seeks to give the student a knowledge 
of himself and the society in which 
he lives. In so doing, it attempts 
to interweave concepts drawn from 
several areas, notably, anthropology, 
history, social psychology, and sociol- 
ogy in the effort to discuss man as a 
whole in the social field. The first 
year presents an elementary analysis 
of personality, while the second is 
concerned with an historical and 
institutional approach to society. 

The entire program discusses the 
larger aspects of man’s relation to 
other men, and introduces one to the 
origin and character of the problems 
facing man in the twentieth century. 
It seeks to give the background of 
some of the fundamental human and 
social issues which are demanding the 
attention of informed people every- 
where and attempts to provide such 
knowledge as will assist one in living 
a satisfying life as a member of a 
family and community in a democratic 
society. Somewhat more specifically, 
the course purposes to help the 
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student to acquire an appreciative 
understanding of other cultures and 
peoples; to gain an ability to observe 
social facts objectively; to analyze 
the rdles of social and historical forces 
in institutional life; to explore the 
place of values in personality and 
society; and to attain an adequate 
philosophy of life. The program, in 
short, is oriented toward the develop- 
ment of informed and _ responsible 
citizenship. In such a course, it is 
felt that the study of religion should 
have an important place. 

The subject of religion occupies a 
considerable portion of the sophomore 
program. The latter is devoted 
primarily to a treatment of funda- 
mental factors in the evolution of 
Western culture and its institutional 
development. The Hebrews, classi- 
cal cultures, Christian culture, scien- 
tific thought, and technology are 
first-semester topics. The second 
semester is concerned with the 
sociology of institutions and gives 
attention to the family, education, 
and religion. The year’s sequence is 
completed with a unit on one. It 
is apparent that many of these units 
give a varied perspective to the 
student’s knowledge of religion. 

The religious background and 
affiliation of the student body is 
representative of any 
community. It is composed of almost 
equal numbers of Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, and smaller groups 
of Jews and other non-Christians. 
Because of these differences in 
doctrinal belief, an analysis of religion, 
carried on in an objective spirit, is 
essential. The amount of time allotted 
to any particular unit varies from 
one week to four weeks, depending 
upon the emphasis desired. Although 
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the course has been frequently modi- 
fied, three hours of lecture and two 
hours of “section” allow for the 
most effective presentation of a given 
topic. 

Nine years ago when it was neces- 
sary to build a program which would 
fulfill the course objectives, a number 
of propositions seemed to be funda- 
mental to a general-education ap- 
proach to religion. First, since an 
adequate perspective is attained only 
when religion is seen in the widest 
context, some analysis of preliterate 
religion should be made. Second, 
since tense international relations 
demand an intelligent and objective 
understanding of the great non- 
Christian faiths, there should be 
included materials on comparative 
religions. Third, since contemporary 
Western society is molded to such a 
large degree by the Christian culture 
pattern, attention should be given to 
the historical origins and character 
of the Christian religion. Fourth, 
since a knowledge of one’s culture 
presupposes at least a_ superficial 
acquaintance with its varied religious 
expressions, there should be a discus- 
sion of the social rdle of present-day 
American religious bodies. Fifth, since 
the citizen of the modern world is 
faced with complex ethical decisions 
in everyday life, there should be a 
presentation of the great Christian 
and non-Christian value systems. 
These emphases, developmental, ana- 
lytical, and evaluative, have been 
used to form a basic structure for the 
work in religion. 


'A section may be defined as a small group of 
students formally organized by college administra- 
tion for the purpose of academic instruction and 
discussion under faculty leadership. In contrast 
to the large lecture, the section provides an atmos- 

here of freedom and permissiveness which allows 


‘or self-expression and intellectual participation. 
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Because of the breadth of these 
propositions it may be well to empha- 
size that this is a general-education 
approach to the study of religion. 
It is assumed that given blocks of 
material in a subject will be presented 
and other topics will be left untouched. 
In some areas broad backgrounds will 
be suggested; in others they will be 
highlighted. In those subjects which 
are selected, as much detail is given as 
time will permit. The presentation 
of any aspect of the work is governed 
by the over-all objective of the 
course which is to develop informed 
and responsible persons. 


HE developmental portion of 

the work is primarily concerned 
with an examination of certain facets 
of Western religious history. Although 
the topics which have been selected 
are quite conventional, the method of 
presenting them may give the course 


a somewhat distinctive character. 
Because the program of the college is 
organized on an integrative pattern, a 
particular subject may receive a much 
more intensive treatment than is at 
first apparent in a simple catalogue 
description. The College of General 
Education is in quite a literai sense 
“‘a division of integrated studies.” By 
this is meant that materials offered 
in one department are correlated at 
a number of feasible points with 
other departments for the purpose 
of emphasizing significant relations. 
Although no history is taught under 
that name, the student actually 
obtains a rather broad introduction 
to Western civilization through the 
combined efforts of all of the depart- 
ments. They give important insights 
into the political and economic 
structures of various periods and a 
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knowledge of the literary, artistic, and 
scientific expressions of most of the 
historical epochs. The fact that these 
fortify and supplement the exposition 
of religious history given by the 
Human Relations Department pro- 
vides the student a greater perspective 
on the subject than would otherwise 
be possible. In a comparable fashion, 
additional aspects of the study of 
religion are assisted by the contribu- 
tions of other divisions of the college. 

Specific examples will be given to 
illustrate this integrative type of 
presentation. One of the subjects of 
the human-relations course is “The 
Hebrews.” The department takes 
the position that through the Jews 
much of the civilization of the Near 
East was diffused to us. Because of 
this, a part of this unit is devoted to 
observing the ecological, demographic, 
and cultural forces of the Fertile 
Crescent and their effect upon the 
life of ancient Israel. The study is 
especially concerned with emphasizing 
the Hebrew contribution to Western 
life. It is shown that legal principles 
which were codified in Mesopotamia 
and Egypt provided a basis for 
Hebrew thinking and served as a 
foundation for later Western moral 
codes. It is also indicated that the 
Hebrews, in association with others in 
the ancient Near East, developed 
some of the world’s greatest religious 
concepts. 

One may study about the ancient 
Hebrews. To appreciate their ethical 
and religious development, however, 
one must read certain portions of the 
Hebrew Bible. The required read- 
ings in this unit include materials 
from the Books of Exodus, First and 
Second Kings, Amos, Isaiah, and 
Micah. In Exodus the student 
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becomes aquainted with the Mosaic 
code. He examines its relationship 
to previous Egyptian and Babylonian 
laws and its significant influence upon 
the morals of subsequent civilization. 
In Kings he is introduced to a hard 
band of Semitic nomads faced wit 
the superior culture of a more 
advanced agricultural people, and he 
observes the effect of this interaction 
upon the development of Hebrew 
religious thinking. Through the writ- 
ings of Amos, Isaiah, and Micah, he 
sees the growth of Hebrew mono- 
theism and the evolution of the great 
prophetic ideas of individual morality 
and social justice. 

If the student’s knowledge were 
confined to the material supplied by 
this one department, he would attain 
certain insights. When the efforts of 
a number of departments are pooled 
his perspective is broadened. In con- 
nection with the study of the Hebrews 
the contributions of two other depart- 
ments may be of interest. The char- 
acter of the ancient world is described 
by the Department of Political 
Economy. By readings and lectures 
the student is given a knowledge of 
the most important peoples of the 
ancient Near East. Special emphasis 
is placed upon the tenor of their 
economic life and the nature of their 
political institutions, Since this dis- 
cussion precedes immediately the 
analysis of the Hebrew people, the 
Human Relations Department is able 
to build its unit on the foundation 
supplied by another department. 
Somewhat later the English and 
Humanities Department gives greater 
depth to the subject through its 
assigned readings and lectures on the 
books of Genesis and Job. It 


attempts to show through an analysis 
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of their literary output something of 
the spiritual yearnings of the Jews 
of antiquity and their interpretation 
of eternal values. Because of this 
method the student has the oppor- 
tunity to learn something of the 
cultural setting, the history, and the 
aspirations of the Hebrews through 
the combined contributions of three 
different points of view. 

Classical culture will serve as 
another illustration of this type of 
integrated presentation. The human- 
relations unit bearing this title is 
divided into two parts. The first 
deals with the Greeks and the second 
discusses the Roman world at the 
time of the Empire. Each is prefaced 
by an analysis of the réle of ecological, 
demographic, and cultural factors in 
the development of these civilizations. 
The principal emphasis is placed, 
however, upon the patterns of thought, 
religious and philosophical, which 
characterized them. The Greeks are 
revealed as a people of mixed origin © 
and speech, full of contradictions and 
paradoxes, who, nevertheless, built a 
civilization based on experience and 
knowledge. They are seen as the 
first people in history to place man in 
the center of things as the Hebrews 
had placed God. 

The student reads something about 
the Greeks in secondary sources but 
he learns about Socrates and Plato 
at first hand in the Republic. Socrates 
is dramatized as one who has an 
intense interest in each man he meets 
and as one who attempts to arouse in 
all the desire to seek the good. He 
is depicted as an individual whose 
search for truth is based solidly upon 
the facts of human life, and who 
holds that the surest clue to under- 
standing is through a knowledge of 
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one’s self. One learns from Plato 
that every man must master himself 
and that justice is established by each 
having and doing what is one’s own. 
In Aristotle the doctrine of the mean 
is presented. In sum, the student 
discovers that the Greeks explored 
the most vital of all human values. 
He finds that some of their greatest 
minds developed an idealism which 
sought to rescue a civilization from 
the blight of materialism and which 
endeavored to put it on a course 
leading to freedom and happiness. 
The next phase of the unit considers 
the social and intellectual atmosphere 
of the classical world at the dawn 
of the Christian Era. It proposes to 
point out how the fathers of the 
ancient church molded an organic 
whole out of diverse elements. It is 
shown that, in addition to the teach- 
ings of Jesus, significant elements of 


every local culture superseded by 
Christian thinking gradually found 


an important place in it. The stu- 
dent learns that from the Hebrews 
came the belief in one God and the 
faith that His purposes were achieved 
through the coming of a Messiah; 
from the Greeks, especially through 
Neoplatonic sources, came the philo- 
sophical conception of the Logos; 
from the Persians came the belief 
and rituals of Mithras which high- 
lighted the drama of early Christi- 
anity; from the Babylonians, the 
Egyptians, and others came pagan 
materials which the Christians were 
to use to transform their faith from 
simply another religious sect into a 
cultural organization of life; and from 
Rome came a union of universalism 
and authority to which the church 
became heir. These independent 
ideas and diffused elements, the stu- 
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dent is shown, became amalgamated 
into a type of religious thinking 
which oriented the Western pattern 
of life for the next two thousand years. 

The range of this human-relations 
unit is apparent. When the work of 
the department is supplemented by 
the contributions of other divisions 
of the college, however, this type of 
approach to the classical cultures 
becomes more tenable. Approximately 
four weeks is given to the unit by 
the Human Relations Department. 
In addition, the Department of 
Political Economy devotes a com- 
parable time to an examination of 
the economic and political features of 
the periods. Both departments give 
a combined assignment in the Repudlic 
which is discussed from contrasting 
points of view by different instructors. 
The Science Department also adds 
to the student’s knowledge of classical 
cultures through an analysis of the 
speculative science of the Greeks. 
Although the work of these depart- 
ments is not concerned with religion, 
= do provide a background for 
such a study. The work of the 
Human Relations Department is in 
addition reinforced by the work of 
the English and Humanities Depart- 
ment. For a six-weeks period some 
of the great literary works of the 
Greeks are surveyed. Through the 
study of the Odyssey, the student 
learns something x the Homeric 
interpretation of God. In his reading 
of Aeschylus and Sophocles he gains 
insights concerning the Greek inter- 
pretation of man’s relation to the 
Infinite. By an analysis of classical 
architecture, he sees something of the 
penetrating character of the religious 
feeling in Greek life. Later in the 
course, required reading in the New 
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Testament, and lectures and discus- 
sions relating to early Christian art, 
supplement the student’s knowledge 
of the Roman world. 

It is apparent that this type of 
intégrated presentation is possible 
only when there is a high degree 
of rapport among the departments 
concerned. Not only is it necessary 
for the various courses to be planned 
on an interdepartmental basis, but it 
is also important that all instructors 
be aware of assignments and lecture 
topics in other departments. If space 
were available other illustrations of 
this integrated method might be 
given. The entire developmental 

uence, including the study of 
religion in both the medieval and 
modern period, is made more effective 
through interdepartmental co-opera- 
tion. 


HE second major emphasis of 


the work is analytical and 
occupies about one-quarter of the 
second semester. A broad interpre- 
tation of the nature of religion is 
given. The challenging nature of the 
subject is not minimized. The stu- 
dent is told that religion is a difficult 
subject to study, because it expresses 
itself in many different forms, and 
because it is so intimately related to 
the feelings and the emotions. A 
strictly objective method is used and 
the subject is approached from a 
number of perspectives. The unit in 
essence seeks to explore the réle of 
magico-religious phenomena in the 
social life of preliterate man; it 
attempts a survey of some of the 
great non-Christian religions of the 
world; it makes a brief examination 
of the various cults, sects, and 
denominations in contemporary cul- 
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ture. Throughout, religion is investi- 
gated functionally and is depicted as 
a dynamic entity in various societies. 
From this statement it is apparent 
that the breadth of the offering 
demands a degree of teacher versa- 
tility. An advantage of a large 
program is the number of faculty 
participating in it. Working in the 
course are men with degrees in 
sociology, anthropology, and history. 
Each of these has his special research 
emphasis, teaching interest, and 
abilities and tends to assume lecturing 
responsibilities in keeping with these. 
One has considerable firsthand knowl- 
edge of non-Christian _ religions; 
another is particularly interested in 
contemporary Christianity; others 
have training either in primitive 
religions or in the history of ideas. 
A well-qualified staff with enthusiasm 
for the subject-matter is imperative 
for a broad treatment of a subject. 
The unit begins with preliterate 
religion. Both religion and magic are 
explained as cosmological philosophies 
used by preliterate men to interpret 
the mysteries of the universe and life. 
Since it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to distinguish between the two in 
actual practice, the term “magico- 
religious phenomena” is used. The 
varied functions of such phenomena 
are suggested. They constitute tech- 
niques and modes of living which 
satisfy the wish for security and 
control and as such are conserved, 
enlarged, and passed on from one 
generation to another. They also 
supply emotional satisfactions for 
preliterate man. Although these may 
take many forms, in some instances 
the potential hysteria of a whole 
community may be drained by the 
participation in magico-religious rit- 
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uals. Finally, these phenomena may 
supply release from feelings of frustra- 
tion and aggression. When priva- 
tions are constant and life precarious, 
and all human effort brings little 
relief, the explanation of sorcery is 
satisfying to preliterate man. The 
frustration which he feels toward 
the universe, and the hostile impulses 
which he has toward others may be 
expressed against the sorcerer and his 
machinations in a way that is accept- 
able to others. Although the pre- 
sentation is not indifferent to the 
negative aspects of preliterate reli- 
gions, the thesis is adopted that 
magico-religious phenomena perform 
a useful réle in simpler cultures and 
frequently an ethical function as 
well. 

The study of preliterate religion is 
valuable in giving a theoretical point 
of view. On the other hand, a 
knowledge of non-Christian religions 
is essential in a world in which 
distance means so very little and in 
which successful international rela- 
tions are dependent upon under- 
standing rather than prejudice. In 
the next portion of the unit, the 
student is given something of the 
flavor of the mind of the East 
reflected in its varied religions. 


HE work includes the religions 

of the Middle and Far East. It 
begins with the faiths of India, 
including Brahmanism and modern 
Hinduism. The doctrines of Jainism 
and the non-Indian_ religion of 
Buddhism are also explored. This is 
followed by an examination of Taoism 
and Confucianism. An appreciative 
interpretation of the religious and 
ethical ideals of these religions is 
given. For example, the recommen- 
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dation of the Jainist to be tolerant, to 
love all, and to be kind to all is a case 
in point. Statements by Mahavira 
are presented as worthy of a great 
religious teacher. Similarly, atten- 
tion is called to the Four Noble 
Truths and the Eightfold Path of 
Gautama. The teaching of Lao-tse 
is included as typical of the finer, 
ethical thinking of mankind. Atten- 
tion is also called to the penetrating 
social insights of Confucius. His 
ideal of perfect harmony between 
one’s manners and the inner kindliness 
of disposition is examined in its rela- 
tion to the Chinese character. 

The great Oriental religions are 
shown to have played an important 
part in creating what might be called 
a Far Eastern mentality—a _psy- 
chology which embraces not only 
India and China but also Tibet, 
Burma, Thailand, Ceylon, Indo- 
China, Korea, and Japan. The theo- 
logical character of these faiths is 
studied to ascertain whether they 
have any implications for present-day 
international relations. As suggestive 
of the course, one or two illustrations 
are given. One of the basic beliefs 
of the Hindu is the cyclical theory of 
time. To the Westerner, despite the 
theories of a Vico or a Spengler, the 
belief in progress is fundamental. One 
of his greatest faiths is a belief that 
human and earthly conditions can 
be improved. Contrarily, the Hindu 
accepts the ugliness of the earth 
around him. Since everything runs 
in cycles, his chief desire is to find 
spiritual equanimity within the world. 
Closely related to this thought, is the 
Hindu concept of Brahma as the 
spiritual essence of the universe of 
which all individuals are a part. 
Although the body of man may perish, 
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the spiritual part is eternal. The 
supreme good is, therefore, to seek 
to submerge one’s self in Brahma and 
to be indifferent to transitory things 
of earth. One need not be of the 
world even if he be born into it. A 
knowledge of such a philosophy is of 
value in understanding the policy of 
“non-attachment” sometimes evi- 
denced by contemporary Indian 
statesmen when dealing with ques- 
tions of international significance. It 
is also suggested that the Hindu 
conception of becoming a part of 
Brahma is not unlike the attainment 
of Nirvana in Buddhism, or the 
understanding of Tao in Taoism, 
despite very great differences in these 
Far Eastern religious faiths. 

The other religion discussed is 
Islam. Attention is given to its 
major doctrines—monotheism, divine 
revelation, and ethical behavior. The 
student learns that in contrast to the 
thinking of the Far East there is 
another kind of mentality which 
holds sway from northwest Africa and 
Egypt to Pakistan and from Indonesia 
to the Philippines, stemming from 
the teaching of Mohammed. This 
has an exceedingly important effect 
upon the cultural perceptions of these 
areas of the world. Just as Christians 
regard the New Testament with its 
story of Jesus as the fulfillment of the 
Old Testament of the Jews, so the 
Moslem regards the revelation of God 
to Mohammed as the completion of a 
divine pattern carried on from Jesus. 
The Moslem believes that he has all 
of the values which Judaism and 
Christianity offer and others in addi- 
tion. This is one of the reasons why 
the Christian missionary has so little 
success in winning converts. Further- 
more, the followers of the Prophet 
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believe that God merits and desires 
a much more active place in the 
world than either Jews or Christians 
have given Him, in either theory or 
practice. To the Moslem, the separa- 
tion of religion from politics in 
national or international affairs makes 
for conduct controlled by neither 
religious nor ethical principles. The 
teachings of Islam constitute a reli- 
gious faith with many practical impli- 
cations for the West today. 


GENERAL-education approach 

to the study of religion assumes 
that one should become acquainted 
with the varied religious expressions 
of his own community. For purposes 
of analysis these are classified in the 
unit as “cults,” “sects,” ‘“denomina- 
tions,” and “ecclesia.” Since there 
is variation in the meaning assigned 
to some of these terms in popular 
usage, the method of employing them 
in the course will give an insight into 
the nature of the work. 

By a cult is meant a number of 
persons who accept or practice certain 
beliefs or rituals without becoming 
members of a formal organization. A 
member of a cult does not necessarily 
seek fellowship with other persons 
who have the same or similar points 
of view. The cult is amorphous; its 
members derive their religious satis- 
factions from within themselves rather 
than in group participation. Certain 
believers in spirit intervention, and 
freethinkers of many varieties are 
depicted as typical cultists. A sect, 
on the other hand, is characterized by 
the strongest in-group feeling and the 
highest social loyalties. The sectarian 
is one who is not quite sure of his 
acceptance by other religious bodies 
or by the community in general. He 
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finds his greatest satisfactions by 
expressing his faithfulness to a cause 
with other kindred-minded persons. 
The Jehovah’s Witnesses are dis- 
cussed in the course as a typical sect. 
Sociologically, a denomination is 
thought of as an accommodated 
religious group; it is well adjusted 
to the status quo. American denomina- 
tions are presented in the lectures as 
ranging in doctrine from the human- 
ism of the Unitarians to the funda- 
mentalism of the Church of the 
Nazarene, as differing in organization 
as the democratic policy of Congrega- 
tionalism and the centralized authority 
of Methodism, as contrasting in 
liturgy as a meeting of the Quakers 
and a formal service of the Anglicans. 
The term “ecclesia” is used to 


classify a type of religious structure 
which is highly organized and stable, 
one which is accepted by the status 
quo, one which is national or inter- 


national in character, and one which 
is professedly universal in its aims. 
This category is used to classify the 
Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox 
churches. It is recognized that there 
are limitations to any categories. No 
sociological term can be as _ nicely 
defined as a mathematical concept. 
Each of these, however, has a certain 
value in gaining an understanding of 
contrasting religious beliefs and 
patterns. 

The scope of the course is possible 
in part by the large amount of reading 
material which is available to the 
students. This is because of the 
somewhat unusual character of the 
library of the College of General 
Education. Because of a special stu- 
dent fee, a multigraphed syllabus is 
provided, and textbooks are pur- 
chased in large numbers by the 
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library. There is approximately one 
copy of a textbook made available 
to every other student. This makes 
for a breadth of assignment and a more 
thorough analysis of a subject than 
would otherwise be possible. Instudy- 
ing this analytical phase of the 
subject the student uses a textbook 
and source book in comparative 
religion, a textbook in preliterate 
religion, in addition to standard 
works in sociology and anthropology.* 


A DISTINGUISHED scholar, 
commenting upon the condition 
of man in the contemporary world, 
has said that, in view of the fact that 
the peoples of the world are standing 
face to face with deadly weapons in 
their hands, the virtues of prudence, 
self-control, tolerance, wisdom, and 
love have become necessities of life 
in the literal sense. In his opinion, 
unless ordinary men and women can 
manage to adhere to these values, 
human life on earth cannot continue. 
Speaking in a similar vein, a college 
president has said recently that the 
paramount aim of a university is to 
prepare its students to revere the 
highest values, for a nation whose 
citizens cannot rise above self-seeking 
is lost. Only by emphasizing great 
truths can the meanness and irration- 
ality which threaten to overwhelm 
society be corrected. In the light 
of these statements, the teacher 
cannot help feeling a certain sense of 
responsibility, not necessarily to teach 
virtue, but at least to familiarize his 
students with the great ethical ideals 


2A. C. Bouquet, Comparative Religion (London: 
Penguin Books, 1953), Sacred Books of the World 
(London: Penguin Books, 194); William Howells, 
Heathens (New York: Doubleday, 1948); Sutherland, 
et al., Introductory Sociology (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott, 1952); and Clyde Kluckholn, Mirror for 
lan (New York: Whittlesey House, 1949). 


of mankind. This is a function of 
the “evaluative” portion of the work 
on religion. 

The entire sophomore program is 
concerned with social change. Its 
objective is to describe society as a 
dynamic entity and to give an under- 
standing of the forces which have 
made it what it is. It focuses atten- 
tion on the basic social institutions 
and examines the imprint each makes 
on the social order by the interpreta- 
tion which it gives of the good life 
and by its stand on basic social issues. 
Special emphasis is given to the 
church and the réle of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. This is particu- 
larly true of the last unit of the 
course which is called “The Problem 
of Values and Social Change,” where 
this tradition is analyzed in the 
comparative light of other great 
value systems. In it the intention 
is to draw together the thinking of 
the entire year by giving the student 
a knowledge of ideal values for living 
in an age which is technically ad- 
vanced but ethically retarded. 

In any course which seeks to 
train young people to be good citizens, 
the theme of values will be prominent. 
Socratic “self-knowledge,” the Pla- 
tonic “eternal super-sensory prin- 
ciple,” the Aristotelian ‘golden 
mean,” the Buddhist “retreat from 
the world,” the Confucian concept of 
“propriety,” all find a place. In 
addition, there is an analysis of the 
Stoic “life of reason,” the Epicurean 
“limitation of desire,” the Judaeo- 
Christian ideal of “‘self-realization.” 
Each of these is presented objectively; 
each is visualized in its relations to an 
ideal social order; each is discussed 
with the view to understanding its 
possible rdle in creating the good 
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society. This is a major emphasis 
of the human-relations program. 

At the time of the original organi- 
zation of the course, it seemed 
apparent that there was a necessity 
to focus attention on specific facets 
of the American religious tradition. 
Questions such as these appear to 
require answers: “What stand are 
organized religious bodies or theo- 
logical thinkers taking on specific 
social issues?” “Are these effective 
in meeting the complex demands of a 
dynamic society?” In the endeavor to 
reply to such queries, the instructors 
assembled materials which described 
something of the axiological orienta- 
tion of some three religious points of 
view in the United States. At 
present, the nature of the work is 
given in the following form. 

First, the Neo-Thomistic thinking 
of such Roman Catholics as Etienne 
Gilson and Jacques Maritain is 
described. This is followed by a 
presentation of the contemporary 
Jewish point of view as depicted by 
Rabbis Louis Finkelstein and Simon 
Greenburg. Protestant Neo-Ortho- 
doxy is discussed in terms of the 
theology of Karl Barth and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. The stand of the religious 
liberal is represented in the state- 
ments of Otto, Wieman, and Sellars. 
Such an analysis affords an oppor- 
tunity to show that, in differing ways, 
contemporary religious thinkers are 
searching for authoritative knowledge 
to satisfy the basic needs of modern 
man. Such a presentation tends to 
develop on the part of the student a 
keener awareness of contrasting solu- 
tions to social problems offered by 
modern theologians. Nothing is done 
to minimize the vast differences which 
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The Study-Skills Problem’ 


No amount of statistical curiosa or 
educational semantics can conceal 
the fact that the academically success- 
ful student is identifiable in terms of 
three characteristics. He is possessed 
of a_secondary-school background 
which, both extensively and inten- 
sively, is equal to the demands of 
college work; he has reasonably clear 
goals and sufficient motivation to 
energize his efforts to attain them; he 
knows how to use his abilities and 
resources optimally because he has 
at his command a repertoire of 
effective study skills. The first of 
these factors is beyond the control 
of the average college. With reference 
to the second, the college can do much 
throughout the student’s educational 
career. An immediate and practical 
contribution to student success, how- 
ever, can be made by any institution 
that will take such steps as may 
ensure for each undergraduate expert 
instruction in the development of 
efficient study procedures. 

Study skills are well nigh as 
important for success in college as is 
the ability to pay one’s tuition. A 
deficiency in study skills sentences 
the student either to undue hardship 
in making necessary academic adjust- 
ments or to outright failure. The 
reason for this is obvious since if the 
student lacks effective study methods 
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he encounters considerable difficulty 
in such tasks as note taking, making 
outlines, readings, critical analysis of 
subject-matter, and research. Nor is 
mere recognition of the need for 
student training in this area sufficient. 
To work fruitfully with students, the 
educator must first diagnose existing 
needs and then, within the unalterable 
limitations of his specific situation, 
devise practical measures to meet 
them. The effectiveness with which 
these two functions are performed, 
moreover, is directly dependent upon 
the number, training, and attitudes of 
the instructional staff, the flexibility 
of the curriculum, and the provision 
of adequate materials and methods of 
instruction. It was to discover what 
practical measures were being taken 
by a group of representative colleges 
to meet student needs with respect to 
the improvement of study procedures 
that the present investigation was 
undertaken. 

An eleven-item questionnaire was 
sent to thirty-nine colleges in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, and the District of 
Columbia, to ascertain their current 
practices in helping students develop 
good study techniques. Information 
was requested concerning such topics 
as the following: the use of special 
how-to-study courses, faculty par- 
ticipation in the development of 
study skills, the rdle of the various 
academic departments in the program, 
the use of superior students, the 
employment of study manuals, and 
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the particular instructional methods 
used. Replies were received from 
thirty (77 per cent) of the institutions 
contacted. Among the respondents 
were seventeen liberal-arts colleges, 
seven universities, four teachers’ col- 
leges, and two schools of business. 
There were no typical differences in 
the methods utilized to inculcate 
efficient study skills among the insti- 
tutions when grouped according to 
their professional purposes. Hence, 
it is possible to discuss the results 
without reference to the specific types 
of colleges concerned. 

The replies on the questionnaire 
showed that all the respondents pro- 
vided at least some kind of help to 
students in their efforts to develop 
efficient study techniques. 

Eleven, or 37 per cent, of the 
institutions offered a formal course in 
the improvement of study skills. 
Nine of these, however, included such 


instruction as part of another course. 
In fact, in only one college were 
study techniques taught in a separate 


course. Although courses in how to 
study were typically given as part 
of the orientation program, in one 
instance such instruction was given as 
part of a _ personal adjustment- 
mental hygiene course, while in three 
of the colleges study skills were 
considered a unit in the remedial-read- 
ing program. Interestingly enough, 
one respondent volunteered the infor- 
mation that his college had conducted 
two controlled studies of the how-to- 
study course and had found it to be 
ineffective as a means of helping 
students with this problem. 

In nearly 70 per cent of the 
colleges sampled, instruction in study 
techniques was a faculty responsi- 
bility, and each instructor was 
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expected to devote a portion of the 
first few meetings of the class to a 
consideration of the study problems 
peculiar to the subject. However, 
the amount and kind of help to be 
given, the time to be spent in teaching 
study skills, and the procedures to be 
used were, for the most part, left 
to the discretion of the individual 
faculty member. In certain cases, 
student referrals were made to the 
individual faculty members by guid- 
ance personnel. Referrals were made 
informally rather than according to 
any predetermined system with but a 
limited number of faculty members 
participating in this type of service. 
Where the organizational structure of 
the program is so amorphous, where 
individual responsibility is so vaguely 
defined, and where an overly permis- 
sive policy is adopted with respect to 
content, emphasis, methodology, and 
time, it is difficult to see how such 
programs can meet with success. 

Approximately one-third of ‘the 
colleges stated chat they employed an 
individual departmental approach to 
give students assistance with respect 
to methods of study in a given subject- 
matter area. In addition, two other 
respondents declared they had at 
one time adopted such a policy but 
had discontinued it because of its 
indifferent success and for budgetary 
reasons. The majority of colleges 
reporting this service gave it through 
group lectures. From the individual 
comments of the respondents one 
inferred that this method of meeting 
student study-skill needs had usually 
been initiated by departmental chair- 
men rather than by deans, directors 
of student personnel services, or 
other school officials. 

Half the institutions relied upon 
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undergraduates who were academically 
superior to give help to students who 
were having difficulty in the study 
of a particular subject. Almost with- 
out exception this assistance was 
given on a tutorial basis. Several 
colleges, however, reported an arrange- 
ment whereby honor students had 
established a formal group to offer 
services to students referred to them 
by guidance counselors. One respond- 
ent stated that this practice had not 
proved particularly effective in his 
institution. 

Approximately seven out of ten of 
the respondents made use of some 
kind of study manual, even though 
most of them did not offer a formal 
course in methods of study. Students 
who were notably deficient in this 
area were recommended study man- 
uals either by individual counselors 
or by teachers responsible for the 
orientation classes. Six colleges had 
adopted a policy of distributing a 
study guide to all new students. Four 
of the respondents required a study 
manual as a textbook for their orienta- 
tion courses. 

In one section of the questionnaire 
respondents were asked to describe 
the instructional or remedial measures 
which had been of greatest practical 
use in their institutions. Because of 
the variety of techniques employed, 
no single pattern of “ best” procedures 
was evident. However, the practices 
utilized were found to be one of 
two types, individual or group proc- 
esses. Typical examples of the par- 
ticular practices which were most 
effective for each of these two ap- 
proaches to the improvement of 
study skills are listed here. 

Although fewer institutions empha- 
sized individualized practices, the 
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respondents seemed more satisfied 
with the measures they had under- 
taken than did those using the group 
method. Individual instruction was 
usually begun in an orientation inter- 
view with the new student or in a 
counseling session. Examples of this 
practice include: 


Requiring all entering students to take a 
study-skills inventory, followed by an 
interview in which each student had 
the opportunity to discuss his specific 
study problems. 

Devoting a portion of freshman inter- 
views to the subject of study methods 
in college. 

Checking a student’s academic progress 
periodically through the dean’s office, 
followed by referral to a guidance 
counselor for individualized assistance 
if the student needed help. 

Establishing a psychological-service bu- 
reau or guidance center to provide 
individual counseling to students who 
are referred to it by faculty members 
or who seek help on their own initiative. 

Arranging a plan of academic probation, 
restriction of course load, or personal 
remedial assistance to failing students. 


Nearly two-thirds of the institu- 
tions sampled utilized group pro- 
cedures as their primary means of 
handling student deficiencies in study. 
Among those practices most frequently 
mentioned were the following: 


Informal student group discussion of 
study problems with a panel of teachers. 

Utilization of carefully selected upper- 
classmen to work with small groups of 
Freshmen. 

Inclusion of lectures, films, slides, and 
group discussions of study techniques 
as an integral part of the freshman 
orientation program. 

The adoption of a policy whereby stu- 
dents falling below a certain critical 
score on a diagnostic test are required 
to participate in a remedial program. 
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Departmental workshops offering assist- 
ance in specific subject areas. 

Development of a formal non-credit 
study course available to all students 
in the college. 

Requirement that each teacher spend his 
first lectures with new students on the 
topic of how to study for the particular 
course. 

From the comments received in this 
study which was instigated to ascer- 
tain the procedures which a selected 
group of institutions found most 
successful in helping students develop 
good study skills, it would seem that, 
although these institutions believed 
in the importance of improving their 
students’ study skills, they have 
failed to develop practices which 
adequately meet this need. More- 
over, relatively few appear to have 
developed a program which is inte- 
grated into the college curriculum. 
Finally, the indefinite nature of the 
quantity and quality of help to be 
given students would seem to limit 
the effectiveness of the measures that 
are adopted. Although a substantial 
amount of faculty assistance is ex- 
pected, the actuality of its occurrence 
may very well be doubted. 


Social-Science Comprehensive 

Examination 

Can a college faculty group co- 
operatively develop a valid social- 
science coniprehensive examination? 
The question was answered affirma- 
tively by ten social-science facult 
members at Hanover College, wit 
the active encouragement and support 
of the dean of the College. Working 
together over a period of two years, 


‘Reported by George A. Zirkle, Professor of 
Psychology, and Ronald L. Austin, Professor of 
Business Administration, Hanover College. 
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they developed and analyzed a test 
of this kind. As such, it may be of 
interest to other faculty groups.* 
Meetings of Hanover social-science 
faculty members over a number of 
years revealed that a subject of 
common interest was the measurement 
of the effectiveness of teaching 
beyond individual course areas and 
beyond the termination of the intro- 
ductory course. As a result, the 
authors were requested to examine 
available comprehensive examina- 
tions. No single instrument was dis- 
covered which would cover all the 
areas represented: economics, Ameri- 
can history, European history, politi- 
cal science, psychology, and sociology. 
Consequently, it was determined that 
the group should make up its own 
test. 
The following specifications for a 
comprehensive test were drawn up. 
First, it should be an achievement 
test covering introductory course 
materials in the six areas. Second, 
all items were to be of the four-choice 
multiple-choice variety. Third, it 
should be organized so that scores in 
the six subareas might be obtained 
readily. Fourth, it should contain 
some items which would cut across 
subject areas in order to reflect 
integration of the areas. Fifth, the 
number of items in the subareas 
should be proportional to the credit- 
hour requirements for graduation in 
those areas. Sixth, the total length 
of the test should be such that it 
might be completed in one sitting. 
Since some professors had had 


*The names of the other collaborators in the 
oo were: Economics and Business, Howard L. 
inkley, Arthur R. Porter, Jr.; American History, 
Robert E. Bowers: European History, Leslie Eisan; 
Political Science, Leonard J. Kramer; Psychology, 
Vladimir Dupre; Sociology Walter L. Stone, 
Naomi B. Brown; and Dean E. Mowbray Tate. 
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little experience in compiling multiple- 
choice items, and in order to achieve 
uniformity, a set of suggestions for 
the construction of items was pre- 
pared and distributed. After a 
minimum of editing, a test of 300 
items was administered to 109 Juniors 
in November, 1952. The mean of the 
scores was 152.6 and the standard 
deviation was 25.0. Raw and per- 
centile scores were made available to 
the students, and they showed great 
interest in learning their scores and 
comparing them. 

The compilers profited from experi- 
ence with the first edition of the 
test; a second edition of 300 items 
was prepared and administered to 80 
Juniors in the fall of 1953. The new 
edition was the same in format as the 
first, except for the organization of 
subtests. In the first edition subtest 
items were scattered throughout the 
test. Since students complained about 
the shifting of mental set, in the 
second test the subtests were divided 
in halves, the halves being placed 
in the first and last parts of the test. 

In the first test, 180 items had 
coefficients with the total score of 
.jo or higher. These were retained 
in the second edition. Item analysis 
of the second test revealed 215 items 
which equaled or exceeded the cutting 
point of .30. In order to preserve 
student motivation the second test 
was made easier. The raw-score 
mean was raised to 164.3, with a 
standard deviation of 31.4, and a 
Kuder-Richardson reliability coeffi- 
cient of .93. 

The coefficient of correlation 
between total scores on the compre- 
hensive test and cumulative grade- 
point averages for the first four 
semesters of work in all courses was 
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.26. The fact that point averages 
included marks in all courses tended 
to hold down the coefficient because 
of the dissimilarity of materials 
compared. 

All Juniors were required to take 
the test. This class was chosen 
because a fair proportion of Juniors 
had taken some social-science courses 
by this time, and the results might 
be used for educational guidance 
during the remainder of their college 
careers. 

Three statistical analyses support 
the validity of the second edition. 
First, a comparison of the mean 
scores of students who had received 
two semesters of introductory college 
training in given subjects, with the 
mean scores of those who had no 
college training in the subjects, 
revealed statistically significant differ- 
ences in each area. Critical ratios 
ranged from 3.1 to 4.7. Higher scores 
were made by those with formal 
course training. Second, correlations 
between subtest scores and course 
marks in the corresponding subjects 
were all positive, and ranged from .27 
(economics) to .83 (sociology). Third, 
comparisons made between mean total 
scores, of students majoring in the 
social sciences (186.7), the humanities 
(172.4), and the natural sciences 
(160.2), revealed that social-science 
majors scored higher than humanities 
majors, and the humanities majors 
scored higher than the natural-science 
students. The difference between the 
mean scores of social-science and 
natural-science majors yielded a 
statistically significant critical ratio 
of 3.2.3 


*The authors will be glad to send to persons 
requesting them copies of the tables from which the 
statistical measures summarized in the above 
paragraph are taken, 
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The preparation of the Social Sci- 
ence Comprehensive Examination 
produced several interesting  by- 
products. Most of the incidental 


values derived are well known to 
' professional test authors, but the 
professors involved in the testing 
learned some _ profitable 


program 
lessons. 

Writing test items is a skill, and 
it is difficult to determine in advance 
the value of an item. It was found 
that the “fairness” of an item could 
not always be judged before it was 
used. The phrasing of misleading 
statements caused difficulty. Some 
items with a high internal consistency 
coefficient in the first edition did not 
hold up in the second administration. 
In general, simply worded questions 
fared better than those with involved, 
technical terminology. 

The authors of the test recognized 
certain limitations in the procedure. 
The multiple-choice format of the 
test in itself was limiting. It tended 
to overemphasize recognition at the 
expense of ability to organize mate- 
rials. Also, multiple authorship pro- 
duced problems. In preparing ques- 
tions the individual professors were 
guided by somewhat diverse objec- 
tives. Student motivation was prob- 
ably not as strong as it would have 
been had the test counted toward 
marks or graduation requirements. 
Lastly, the samples were small, 
especially since it was necessary to 
subdivide groups for classification 
purposes. 

In spite of the limitations, the 
participants in the project felt that 
it was well worth the time and effort. 
It demonstrated that a reasonably 
satisfactory examination could be 
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developed co-operatively by a college 
faculty. The test had guidance value 
for student participants; results were 
used to strengthen weaknesses. The 
better students especially appreciated 
the opportunity to measure their 
progress against their fellows. The 
test provided data on student per- 
formance which were used to evaluate 
the curriculum and to make recom- 
mendations to the Educational Policies 
Committee of the faculty. The com- 
prehensive examination revealed 
deficiencies which the faculty felt, at 
least in part, could be remedied by 
strengthening the core curriculum in 
the social sciences. 


Ohio Study of 


Future Enrollment 


An initial state-wide study of ways 
to deal with the coming demand for 
higher education is being conducted. 
under the auspices of the Ohio Col- 
lege Association. John Dale Russell, 
chancellor and executive secretary of 
the Board of Educational Finance of 
New Mexico, will direct the study. 
The study will not gather statistics 
on the problem, since these have been 
compiled, but will concentrate on 
matters of policy. Mr. Russell will 
visit colleges throughout the state to 
learn what each hopes to do in 
meeting the problem. All forty-eight 
member institutions of the Ohio 
College Association are co-operating 
in the study. The Association’s Com- 
mittee on Expanding Student Popula- 
tion will serve in an advisory capacity. 
A fund of $15,000 has been provided 
for the project, half contributed by 
the Association and half by the Rock- 
efeller Foundation. 


A new aid-to-education program of 
the Eastman Kodak Company is 
designed to assist privately supported 
colleges and universities whose grad- 
uates are employed by the Company. 
Awards to a particular college in any 
year are determined by the number 
of its graduates in their fifth year 
of employment with the Company; 
$500 is paid for each year spent by 
the eligible employee at the college 
from which he was graduated. Gifts 
for 1955 totaled about $300,000 and 
were paid to some fifty institutions. 


Accornine to the Fifth Annual 
Report on the Fulbright Program in the 
United Kingdom and Colonial Terri- 
tories, prepared by the United States 
Educational Commission in the United 
Kingdom, 1,949 United States citizens 
and 2,159 British citizens received 
awards during the first five years of 
the program. The report contains 
ninety-five pages of articles discussing 
various phases of the program and a 
directory of the Fellows who received 
awards during the period 1949-54. 


Tue Board of Trustees of Mac- 
Murray College has decided to estab- 
lish a companion college for men 
adjacent to its own campus. The 
resolution of the MacMurray Trustees 
provides, among other things: 


That the said men’s college be legally, 
administratively, academically, and in all 
other respects, responsible to and under 
the jurisdiction of the Board of Trustees 
of MacMurray College, or its successor, 


high-school 


and that the president of MacMurray 
be president ex officio of said men’s 
college; 

That the curriculum of said men’s 
college and MacMurray College be co- 
ordinated and integrated to the fullest 
extent deemed advisable by the president 
of the two institutions; 

That the curriculum of said men’s 
college be as non-duplicative of the 
curriculum now offered by Illinois College 
(in Jacksonville) as possible; 

That the use of the physical plant, 
facilities, equipment, faculty members, 
and administrative staff of MacMurray 
College and said men’s college be inter- 
changeable to the degree deemed advis- 
able by the president of the two colleges. 


It is hoped that the new college will 
be in operation by the fall of 1957. 


Carrer opportunities in some one 
hundred fields will be considered at 


the eighth annual Chicago Area 
Career Conference, to be held on the 
Illinois Institute of Technology cam- 
pus on Saturday, March 24. The 
conference is sponsored each year by 
the Chicago Technical Societies Coun- 
cil, the Chicago Sun-Times, and 
Illinois Tech. It is designed to assist 
students in obtaining 
helpful information about careers. 


A THIRTEEN-WEEKS noncredit course 
in “Management for Home Builders” 
is now being offered at the University 
of Bridgeport. It is sponsored by the 
Home Builders Association of Fair- 
field County, Inc., and will deal with 
land planning, road development, 
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house planning and design, heating 
_ and air conditioning, kitchen and 
bathroom planning, plumbing, elec- 
tricity, financing for building and 
sales, accounting and control of con- 
struction costs, insurance, taxation, 
merchandising, advertising, and sell- 
ing. Sixteen men, prominent in the 
home-building field, will serve as 
instructors. 


The Kimball Building, an eighteen- 
story skyscraper in downtown Chi- 
cago, has been given to DePaul 
University by the Frank J. Lewis 
Foundation. The building will be 
known as the Frank J. Lewis Down- 
town Center of DePaul University. 


The largest college of Michigan 
State University—Business and Public 
Service—has been reorganized by the 
creation of a Division of Business and 
Economics and a Division of Public 
Service, each under the direction of 
an assistant dean. The older Divi- 
sion of Business was abolished. The 
Bureau of Business Research and the 
Governmental Research Bureau will 
be independent agencies within the 
respective divisions, responsible to 
the assistant deans. 


Tue organization of a Development 
Section has been announced by the 
American College Public Relations 
Association. The purpose of the new 
Section is to promote a better under- 
standing of the needs of the nation’s 
colleges and universities and to im- 
prove the effectiveness of college and 
university fund raising. The Section 
will issue a monthly newsletter and 
various special publications and will 
arrange workshops and _ seminars. 
Membership in the Association is 
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a requisite for membership in 
the Development Section. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Marvin W. 
Topping, executive secretary, 726 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 


Ar tHe beginning of the spring 
semester, 1956, Union College will 
offer a new evening program leading 
to baccalaureate degrees in liberal 
arts, sciences, and engineering. This 
will be the first time in its history 
that Union has offered undergraduate 
degree programs outside the regular 
daytime curriculum. 


Tue board of trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois has voted to dis- 
continue, effective in 1960, the non- 
credit course that is now required 
of new students whose English pro- 
ficiency is low. Under the new plan, 
all will go into the freshman course 
in rhetoric as in other subjects, and 
will have to do satisfactory work or 
fail. The decision was based on the 
belief that teaching high school—level 
English was not the job of the 
University. 


The University of Delaware is pur- 
chasing paper-bound pocket books 
for use in dormitories, fraternity 
houses, and the commuters’ lounge. 
Titles will be selected by a student- 
faculty committee, appointed by the 


dean of students. In some cases the 
books will supplement circulating 
libraries already in existence; in 
others, they will be the start of new 
collections. 


The Governor’s Commission on State 
Aid for Wayne University, appointed 
by Governor G. M. Williams, has 
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recommended that the state take 
over Wayne University, which is now 
owned by the Detroit Board of 
Education. The Commission pro- 
posed that the state “progressively 
assume the support” of the University 
over a three-year ‘period, assuming 
full operation in 1959-60. Under 
this suggestion the legislature would 
appropriate $3,239,633 in the next 
fiscal year, $6,479,266 in 1957-58, and 
$9,718,g00 in 1958-59. The Univer- 
sity would be operated by a board of 
trustees of eight persons appointed 
by the governor, four to be from 
Wayne, Oakland, and Macomb Coun- 
ties (those closest to Detroit). The 
Commission opposed suggestions that 
Wayne be tied administratively to 
other state institutions. Alexander 
G. Ruthven, former president of the 
University of Michigan, served as 
chairman of the Commission. 


The Air Force withdrawing 
R.O.T.C. units from twenty-nine col- 
leges and universities which have 
been low in recent and prospective 
production of flight-qualified officers. 
Instruction will be continued to enable 
students now enrolled to finish their 
R.O.T.C. work, but no new students 
at the entering level will be accepted. 
Many of the institutions whose units 
will be withdrawn and others near 
the danger point entered the program 
when the Air Force envisaged an 
annual production of twenty-five 
thousand R.O.T.C. graduates a year, 
the great majority to be commissioned 
as non-flying officers. Subsequently 
commissioning was limited to officers 
who could be used on active duty, 
and entry to the advanced course was 
limited to those qualified and willing 
to take flight training, plus a limited 
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number of technical specialists. This 
sharply reduced the production of 
officers in all units. 


A crovp of Yale students, apprehen- 
sive about the developing shortage of 
scientific manpower in this country, 
has published a 160-page book out- 
lining opportunities for young men 
in science and engineering. The first 
run of the book, entitled Age of 
Science, is 25,000 copies; it will be 
distributed free to more than forty 
colleges and universities throughout 
the country. Another run of two 
thousand has been paid for by the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio for 
distribution to Ohio secondary schools. 
The cost of the venture was $15,000, 
most of which was covered by adver- 
tising; it was a nonprofit project. 
None of the student editors are 
science or engineering majors; all are 
liberal-arts students who became con- 
cerned about the shortage of scientific 
manpower and decided to do some- 
thing about it. 


A new magazine of general educa- 
tion, Basic College Quarterly, is now 
published by the Basic College, Mich- 
igan State University, as the successor 
of the Basic College Newsletter. It 
will be concerned primarily with the 
general-education program at Michi- 
gan State, but, like its predecessor 
in recent years, it will not be confined 
to that program. The contents of 
the first issue include: “General 
Education at a State University,” by 
Floyd W. Reeves; “Liberal Educa- 
tion: a Historical Perspective,” by 
Crane Brinton; “Main Currents of 
General Education,” by Clarence 
Faust; “The Grooves of Academe,” 
by Ken Macrorie; and a report on 
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contemporary Greek education by 
W. Kenneth Christian. The first 
three articles are from papers given 
at the Symposium on General Educa- 
tion held at Michigan State, April 


25-27, 1955. 


Tae Seventh Seminar on Western 
Europe conducted by New York 
University will be held during July 
and August, 1956. Registrants will 
assemble on July 1 in Quebec where 
they will embark for London. They 
will leave from Paris on the return 
trip on August 12. Participants will 
visit Belgium, England, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, and will hear 
lectures by European leaders in such 
fields as government, public educa- 
tion, university education, and civil 
service. In England they will visit 
schools, universities, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and Parlia- 
ment. In Paris they will tour 
UNESCO, NATO, and SHAPE head- 
quarters. Prerequisites for the course 
include eligibility for graduate work, 
an interest in international relations, 
and fulfillment of specific reading and 
reporting requirements in preparation 
for the trip. Total cost, including 
fees for the maximum credit (eight 
semester-hours), is estimated at 
$1,089. Persons who plan to join are 
urged to apply immediately since 
enrollment is limited. Additional 
information can be obtained from 
C. O. Arndt, Seminar on Western 
Europe Today, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3. 


The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education has established a $500,000 
program to assist colleges and uni- 
versities in the more effective utiliza- 
tion of their teaching resources in 
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providing undergraduate education of 
the highest quality. Under this pro- 
gram, applications are being invited 
from degree-granting colleges and 
universities for two types of grants: 
Type A grants of from $2,000 to 
$10,000 each for the support of 
programs of institutional planning 
preparatory to experimentation for 
more effective deployment of teaching 
faculties without diminution of educa- 
tional quality; and Type B grants of 
$10,000 to $25,000 for programs of 
planning combined with experimenta- 
tion along one or more promising 
lines in the more effective use of 
faculty resources. The program is 
under the general direction of the 
recently appointed Committee on 
Utilization of College Teaching Re- 
sources, whose chairman is Chancellor 
Henry T. Heald of New York Uni- 
versity. Complete information on 
the program has been mailed to all 
college and university presidents. 
Applications must be submitted by 
February 15, 1956, and the announce- 
ment of awards will be made on or 
about April 5. 


A ‘veacuine professorship in chem- 
ical engineering, believed to be the 
first industrially sponsored university 
chair specifically limited to under- 
graduate instruction, will be estab- 
lished at Cornell University with 
funds given by Socony Mobil Oil 
Company, Inc. A nationally recog- 
nized chemical engineer, between the 
ages of thirty-five and forty-five and 
with strong industrial experience, will 
be sought to fill the chair. 

In accordance with the agreement 
between the University and Socony 
Mobil, the professor will be encour- 
aged to consult with industries served 
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by chemical engineers. This is in- 
tended to help keep his teaching in 
close relationship to industrial prob- 
lem and trends. The agreement 
provides that Cornell has “complete 
freedom to select the professor and 
determine the manner in which teach- 
ing shall be conducted.” Socony 
Mobil will give $60,000 to underwrite 
the professorship for an initial five- 
year period. In addition to the 
professor’s salary, the fund will cover 
travel and other related expenses. 


The American Federation of Labor 
has given $100,000 to Ohio State 
University to establish the William 
Green Memorial Scholarship Fund in 
honor of the late president, a native 
of Coshocton, Ohio. Income from 
the memorial fund will provide for 
two annual undergraduate scholar- 
ships in the liberal arts, each valued 
at $800; two graduate scholarships or 
fellowships in the field of labor and 
industrial relations, each carrying an 
annual grant of $1,800; and a number 
of annual grants to trade-union mem- 
bers wishing to attend labor institutes 
conducted jointly by the unions and 
the university. 


Accorpine to a study made by 
Russell I. Thackrey for the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities, enrollment in 
privately supported degree-granting 
institutions increased 76.3 per cent 
between 1939 and 1954, while those 
publicly supported increased 80.9 per 
cent. These increases occurred during 
a period when the college-age popula- 
tion decreased by some five hundred 
thousand. Notwithstanding _ these 
great increases, both types of institu- 
tions in 1954 had smaller percentages 
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of the total enrollment in all higher 
institutions than they did in 1939" 
This was due to the rapid growth of 
junior colleges and other institutions 
which do not grant baccalaureate 
degrees. In 1939 the latter enrolled 
10.9 per cent of all students in higher 
education; by 1954 this percentage 
had increased to 12.6. The percentage 
of all students increased .6 per cent 
in publicly supported degree-granting 
institutions during the fifteen years, 
and decreased a similar amount in 
privately supported institutions. 

Enrollment in all public institutions 
increased go.2 per cent during the 
fifteen years; in all private ones, 73 
per cent. In the fall of 1954, all 
public institutions enrolled 55.8 per 
cent of the students and private ones 
44.2 per cent. This is a relative 
increase of 2.3 per cent for the former 
and a decrease of a same amount for 
the latter. The figures on which Mr. 
Thackrey’s study is based were sup- 
plied by the United States Office of 
Education. 


A master plan for the further 
development of the Yale Divinity 
School, and for the establishment of 
an Institute of Advanced Theological 
Studies has been announced by Yale 
University. The first step in carrying 
out the plan was the receipt of a 
$1,500,000 grant by the Sealantic 
Fund, Inc., of New York. This 
grant gives the School $1,000,000 
outright, with $500,000 to be matched 
dollar for dollar by the University. 
The initial grant will be used for the 
construction of new buildings needed 
to house increased enrollment. The 
School will attempt to raise an addi- 
tional $5,000,000 during the next few 
years to implement the master plan. 
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The plan has six major parts: to 
provide $2,750,000 for expansion of 
the physical plant of the School; to 
create the new-type Institute and 
Ministerial Center where individual 
pastors or groups of preachers will be 
welcome to stay for varying periods 
while studying under the guidance of 
the divinity faculty and_ visiting 
professors who will be drawn from 
the ranks of the leading theologians 
of the world; to establish a fund of 
$565,000 for the assistance of the 
faculty through research grants, publi- 
cation funds, increased secretarial 
assistance, and other aids; to set up 
an additional fund of $1,145,000 for a 
greatly increased program of scholar- 
ships and religious internships for 
students from the United States and 
foreign countries; to provide endow- 
ments totaling $1,500,000 for addi- 
tional professorships, particularly in 
the academic fields where the Yale 
Divinity School has done extensive 
pioneer work; and to create an endow- 
ment fund of $500,000 for books 
and staff additions to the Divinity 
Library. 


A program for theo- 
logical study, ‘‘designed for those who 
are not already committed to the 
Christian ministry and not presently 


planning on graduate theological 
study,” has been announced by the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools Fund, Inc. The purpose of 
the program is to discover and develop 
new talent for the Protestant ministry. 
A grant toward the cost of the 
program has been received from the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund. The 
fellowships provide for one year of 
study and are not renewable. It is 
expected that at the end of one 
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year’s study each fellow will decide 
whether he wishes to continue prepa- 
ration for the ministry. He will be 
“in no way obligated to do so.” 


By wrormat agreement, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Kana- 
zawa University, Japan, will exchange 
books, newsletters, tape-recorded 
messages, and student publications. 
Later they may exchange visits of 
personnel. Shozo Toda, president of 
Kanazawa, suggested such a program 
to the American Embassy in Tokyo, 
and Pennsylvania was invited to be 
the American participant. A univer- 
sity-wide committee of faculty mem- 
bers and students is in charge of 
Pennsylvania’s share of the project. 


Pusuicty announced gifts and 
bequests for philanthropy showed an 
increase in ten large urban areas for 
the first six months of 1955, compared 
with the same period in 1954, accord- 
ing to a study made by the John 
Price Jones Company, Inc., fund- 
raising and public-relations consul- 
tants in New York. The study does 
not presume to record total philan- 
thropy, but covers published records 
of benefactions of $1,000 and over 
and amounts raised in fund-raising 
endeavors in New York, Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago, Houston, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, and Washington, D. C. Total 
gifts and bequests in the ten cities 
were recorded as $379,563,634 in the 
first six months of 1955, compared 
with $374,960,710 in the same period 
in 1954. Gifts alone were $311,873,281 
compared with $274,959,243 in 1954. 
The increase is traceable to very 
sizable foundation and_ individual 
gifts during this period. 


A Frank and Courageous Report 


Epucation at AMHERST: THE New 
ProGraM, edited by Gail Kennedy. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
xXi+331 pp. $4.00. 

In 1945 President Conant wrote: 
“There is hardly a university or college 
in the country which has not had a 
committee at work in these war years 
considering basic educational questions 
and making plans for drastic revamping 
of one or more curricula.”! Ambherst had 
such a committee and this book is the 
record of its “successful attempt to 
change radically the pattern of education 
in one college. It has then the value of 
a case history, an example of how in one 
instance something important was done” 
(page 179). 

The two reports which constitute the 
bulk of this book were meant primarily 
for an Amherst audience, but there is 
something here for everybody connected 
with a college, be he a teacher, adminis- 
trative officer, or trustee; in fact, the 
layman concerned with higher education 
will find much of interest to him. This 
account pulls no punches. It is a frank 
and courageous report, filled with quot- 
able generalizations regarding higher 
education. It is broad in its analysis 
of all phases of activity at Amherst, but 
the reader will find little reference to 
postwar educational plans and experi- 
ments at other institutions. 

The book is organized in three parts. 
Part I is a twenty-five page essay on the 
“Objectives of the Liberal College in 
a Changing Society.” Part II, the heart 
of the ay includes the recommenda- 
tions made in 1945 by the Faculty 
Committee on Long Range Policy con- 
cerning matters of curriculum, admissions 
and scholarships, orientation and guid- 
ance, social life and activities, athletics, 
religious life, and problems of organiza- 
tion and government. Part III is the 

1General Education in a Free Society. Cambridge, 

Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1945. 
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report of the Review Committee on the 
New Program, issued in 1954. This 
section is patterned after Part II; it 
critically discusses accomplishments, fail- 
ures, and compromises in putting the 
recommended program into effect over a 
period of seven years. 

Mr. Kennedy indicates that the 
Faculty Committee on Long Range 
Policy hardly discussed the ends of 
higher education at all. “It was means 
the committee was concerned with...” 
(page 305). In fact, the first part of the 
book, concerning objectives, was written 
by the editor after the recommendations 
of his committee had been formulated. 
Yet there are a great number of educa- 
tional principles in this book, and they 
obviously reflect the educational philos- 
ophy of a majority of the faculty at 

For instance, the following quotation 
explains the basic assumption underlying 
Ambherst’s postwar curriculum: 


Nothing is more in contradiction with the 
purpose of a liberal education than a cur- 
riculum composed of a large number of 
discrete and uncoordinated courses, all treated 
as if they were of equal importance. This 
kind of laissez faire program is a confession of 
intellectual bankruptcy. ... There should 
be far fewer courses than there are now in 
the program of the average college (page 28). 


these precepts, Amherst 


Following 
changed its basic semester-course pattern 
from three-credit to four-credit courses. 
it then adopted a fairly rigid set of 
requirements for the first two years by 
making certain courses mandatory and 


by establishing several new general 
courses. The rationale of the require- 
ments and the trials in establishing three 
two-year sequences in science, history, 
and the humanities will be of interest to 
anyone involved with curriculum revision, 

The hope of the Amherst committee 
was to inject the seminar, laboratory, or 
clinical approaches to teaching into the 
entire curriculum. It was only partially 
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successful, due to staff limitations and 
resistance, and to administrative factors. 
Mr. Kennedy expresses the hope of the 
committee by saying that 


. . » When one attempts to teach the art of 
utilizing knowledge, one deliberately gives up 
the attempt to teach subjects and instead 
more modestly tries to initiate the student 
into the kind of work that is done by professors 
of those subjects (page 310). 


Thus, the sophomore course, Problems in 
American Civilization, is noted as most 
successful and “exemplifies the kind of 
reorganization of our educational pro- 
cedures that is necessary if we are going 
to have any chance at all of stemming 
the tide of disintegration in the modern 
world” (page 308). This is a tall order 
for any course, even one as good as this, 
especially when it turns into a very large 
lecture course, with “laboratory” sections 
once every two or three weeks. Let us 
simply agree that the intensive study of 
sides of selected problems in 
American civilization provides a frame- 
work for a very worth-while required 
course.” 

It. is recognized at Amherst that a 
college’s curriculum rests very largely 
on the abilities of its faculty, and that 
novel approaches or educational gimmicks 
cannot replace instruction by soundly 
trained teachers. Therefore, the new 
program suggested must not be at the 
expense of faculty study and research 
because: 


It is virtually impossible for anyone to be a 
good teacher in a liberal college who is not 
actively engaged in enlarging his knowledge 
of his subject, and who does not likewise 
possess the cultivation and breadth of interest 
which will enable him to be sympathetically 
conversant with the intellectual pursuits of 
many of his colleagues (page 83). 


In the same vein it is argued that 
“the weight of responsibility for the 
conduct of the college as an educational 
institution should rest primarily with the 
faculty”’ (page 167). & a specific recom- 
mendation, the Review Committee 
favored one or two members of the 

2A discussion of this course may be found in 
George R. Taylor, “Meeting the Social Studies 
Where They Are,” Journat or Hicner Epuca- 
rion, XXIII (February, 1952), pp. 68-78.) 
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faculty serving regularly on the board of 
trustees, since it was impossible to 
separate financial and educational policies. 
There is obvious merit in the latter 
suggestion, but it is possible that the 

rinciple of faculty primacy in the 
Chantasion of educational policies would 
be lost by such a practice. As for 
outside pressures influencing the type of 
education offered at Amherst, this is 
taken care of by the conclusion that “only 
the well-educated man is competent to 
judge what constitutes a good education” 
(page 305). At times one gets the 
impression that only the Amherst faculty 
is competent to judge, particularly when 
reference is made to the “pseudo solu- 
tions” of two sister institutions. 

The Amherst faculty seems confident 
that it is producing well-educated men. 
The aim of the Long Range Policy Com- 
mittee in 1945 was to make Amherst 
“predominantly an honors college” (page 
88); this, it was felt, was the area where 
the coliege could best serve. This goal 
seems in the process of realization since 
46 per cent of the class of 1954 graduated 
with honors, a result, stated the Review 
Committee, “in large part due to the 
intellectual atmosphere created by the 
new curriculum for the first two years”’ 
(page 251). It should also be noted that 
some changes in admissions policies in 
favor of the public-school graduate may 
have had something to do with the 
expansion in the honors program. 

Outside the ating the most 
interesting recommendations were related 
to social activities. One can hardly 
disagree that “activities must comple- 
ment and not compete with the cur- 
riculum” (page 122). But the conclu- 
sions regarding fraternities are much 
more controversial. The Amherst com- 
mittee in 1945 severely indicted the 
fraternities by concluding: “No one 
can seriously deny that the fraternities 
are in a fundamental sense anti-demo- 
cratic” (page 127). And a bit later 
comes this statement: 


The fraternities represent an entrenchment 
of the world without inside the college 
community. They are the center of a kind 
of social education that reinforces the conven- 
tional values of our society in an environment 
where those values are being analyzed. 
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Hence, there is a real and natural antagonism, 
which anyone at all acquainted with them 
will recognize, between the fraternities and 


the college (page 130). 
With these views the aane Range Policy 


Committee recommended abolition of 
fraternities at Amherst. Its wishes were 
not followed, but the college severely 
restricted the activities of the fraternities 
by abolishing eating in the houses, 
establishing delayed rushing, and pushing 
the end of discrimination on the basis of 
race, creed, or color. 

Amherst provides a demonstration 
that colleges do not stand still in times 
of change. Amherst has kept pace with 
developments in the society of which it 
is a part and is experimentally conscious 
of the future. At the same time there 
is a real determination to keep the college 
small. In 1945 it was concluded that 
the best enrollment figure for the college 
would be 800 students, but by 1954 the 
optimum size was changed to between 
gso and 975. Whether the coming 
“bulge” will force a further upward 
revision of these figures remains to be 
seen. This book reminds us all that 


private colleges are public institutions; 
its stress upon what is intellectual on the 
college campus is to be admired, and its 
emphasis on “socialized intelligence”’ is 
to be applauded. 

The Amherst program, in plan and in 
practice, has much from which other 


institutions can learn. (If this book had 
an index, the learning process, however, 
would be easier.) Whether the specific 
lessons and suggestions from this fine, 
small, selective, and highly endowed 
college will have more than general 
relevance to other institutions depends 
upon their nature. Colleges and univer- 
sities have many problems in common, 
but usually the solutions to these prob- 
lems are unique. 

Marvin 

Colgate University 


Democracy in Action 

Berea’s First Century 1855-1955) by 
Elisabeth S. Peck. Lexington, Ken- 
tucky: University of Kentucky Press, 


1955. xix+217 pp. $3.00. 
Berea’s First Century is the story of 
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democracy in action; it is an exciting 
record of growth, a success story—from 
rags to riches (endowments in 1955, 
amounted to $16,000,000)—-with defeats 
and triumphs, that might fairly symbolize 
much of what is commonly thought of as 
truly American. It is a happy circum- 
stance that the centennial celebration of 
this college coincides with a nation-wide 
effort (now backed by the Supreme Court 
decision) to give the Negro equality of 
education in the same schools, even as 
Berea began to do a century ago. In 
essence, her origin was due to the “moral 
ferment” (page 30) of the day and the 
a spirit of her founders, John G, 

ee, Cassius M. Clay, fe A. R. Rogers, 
and a number of worthy successors. As 
pioneer, Berea was a propaganda center— 
against caste, rum, and sin—that was 
truly an Oberlin in Kentucky. As pioneer, 
she flouted many collegiate traditions as 
well as social mores: she joined labor, 
learning, and leisure; she sought so 
constantly to serve the needs of the 
community that certain critics called her 
a service station rather than an institution 
of the higher learning! The work of her 
people’s institutes and her book wagons 
stirred some mountain folk to say, “We 
all never have been fed like this before” 
“allow” that 


(page 169); and another, to 
“a powerful mess o’ larnin’ and lookin’ 
(page 167) was going out to the Berea 
hill folk. Indeed, the poor often hunger 
for more than hot biscuit and ham gravy. 
Berea could not feed them all; if she 
declared her “allegiance to humanity” 
(page 158), it was to the underprivileged 
sector of it—the Negro and the white 
mountain folk—that she directed her 
efforts. Both were poor. Marsh, the 
first dean of labor at Berea, declared he 
had “no interest whatever in a school 
that is organized for the well-to-do and 
the rich. . .” (page 125), and he knew 
the difficulties to be met with if one were 
to establish arid keep a school favorable 
to the poor. If America, in an era of ever 
more expensive higher education, is to 
keep herself replenished “from the incon- 
spicuous people up” (page 149), as 
Wenden Wilson said, she might find 
valuable cues in Berea’s experience which 
has raised illiterate boys and girls to 
college graduates. 
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Elisabeth S. Peck’s forty-one years as 
a teacher at Berea enables i to bring an 
intimate and sympathetic knowledge to 
her theme; but her book, far from being 
one of reminiscences, is based upon 
careful delving into primary sources, on 
which she provides a commentary (pages 
191~203) and which she cites odie 
in six pages of notes at the end of the 
volume. The book is well written, 
attractively illustrated, and has a good 
index. The University of Kentucky 
Press has done a nice job of bookmaking. 
Anyone interested in the history of 
higher education in the United States 
should read it. The deeper the reader’s 
interest, the more he would like to have 
a fuller account of those basic matters, 
labor-education and the problems of 
interracial living and learning. 

The author’s story (which she modestly 
calls “our book,” in deference to the help 
of others) unfolds in eight chapters: two 
deal with founders; the others focus 
sequentially upon interracial education, 
mountain folk and their education, 
changes in educational patterns, labor 
and education, finance, and _ various 
forms of extension education by which 
Berea has sought to reach the larger 
community. e greatest significance 
doubtlessly is attached to the chapter 
on racial education, from the year 1859 
when “ organized gentlemen,” fully armed, 
ordered the exodus which took 94 persons 
for a time beyond Kentucky borders, 
through the setback occasioned in 1904 
by the Day Law which forced upon Berea 
the exclusion of Negroes for nearly half a 
century, to the readmission of them in 
1950 when the law had been amended. 
Politicians, who today assert their readi- 
ness to render nugatory the Supreme 
Court’s decision relative to non-segrega- 
tion, could profit from a_ thoughtful 
reading of this chapter of Southern 
educational history. 

Scarcely less important is the chapter 
on labor and education. Berea, her roots 
in mountain soil, is truly a_people’s 
college. She has the smell of honest toil; 
she has never been ashamed of it. Though 
influenced by the ideas of Fellenberg and 
the experiments of Lane, Oberlin, and 
Oneida, Berea looked primarily to the 
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economic and democratic values rather 
than to alleged pedagogical usefulness of 
manual labor. Fairchild of Oberlin 
thought manual-labor experiments must 
always fail, as indeed they often did; 
Frost was not so sure they must fail. 
Whether committed to the theory or 
not, Berea successfully combined labor 
and education, despite critics and the 
obvious difficulties of administering such 
a program. Seven hours of college labor 
were required in 1906, and this was 
increased in 1917 to ten hours, the 


standard still observed. 
Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsyloania 


A Study of Catholic Higher 
Education 


Saint IGnativs’ IDEA oF A_ Jesuit 
University: A Srupy In THE History 
or Caruouic Epucation, by George E. 

_ Ganss, 8. J. Milwaukee: Marquette 

University Press, 1954. xx+ 368 pp. 

$5.50. 

Some cold statistics may be of service 
in approaching this volume on Jesuit 
education. By 1556, the year of the 
death of Ignatius Loyola, founder of the 
Society of Jesus, the — had created 
two universities and thirty-three colleges. 
About two hundred years later, at the 
height of their influence, they were 
teaching in 24 universities, conducting 
600 colleges and 148 seminaries through- 
out Europe, and 128 colleges and 48 
seminaries in Hispanic America and 
India. Today, four hundred years after 
the death of Loyola, in the United States 
alone, the Jesuits have 37 institutions of 
higher learning on the college and 
university level with an enrollment of 
over ninety thousand, and 42 high schools 
with twenty-four thousand students. 

From curiosity alone, educators may 
wish to know something of the genesis and 
motivation behind these four centuries 
of the educational work of a single 
organization. To supply this understand- 
ing of the beginnings, and of the spirit 
animating that endeavor, is the aim of 
this book. 

The subtitle is “a study in the history 
of Catholic education.” All who are 
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familiar with the history of education 
have met the term Ratio Studiorum, or 
Plan of Studies, developed by the 
Jesuits after years of international experi- 
ment and consultation, and published in 
1599. Father Ganss says that the Ratio 
is a collection of administrative details 
and cannot be understood without knowl- 
edge of the basic mga formulated 
by Ignatius some fifty years previously. 
Their source is found in Part IV of the 
Constitutions of the Order written by the 
founder. Father Ganss translates from 
the Spanish text this fourth part, and 
shows how the principles enunciated 
therein are the abiding spirit of Jesuit 
education. One may doubt whether the 
word “principle” is a satisfactory term 
to describe the dynamic spirit and 
personality of Loyola, which any biog- 
raphy of him, favorable or unfavorable, 
will reveal. 

The spirit of Jesuit education could 
also be described by the term, “Christian 
humanism,” with all its implications. 
Ignatius derived this humanistic spirit 
from his ten years at the University of 
Paris, then in.its heyday. He insisted 


that the “method and order” of Paris 


be the norm of education in Jesuit 
schools, for Paris corrected the haphazard 
selection of subjects on the part of 
students and insisted on an _ orderly 
progression of studies with graded — 
tives, and insisted particularly on student 
activity, in place of the prevalent 
“listening” to lectures. Jesuit education 
aims at developing the person, with all 
his capacities; a person who is a creature 
of time and eternity, a citizen of this 
world with all his social and vocational 
responsibilities, and at the same time 
marked for an eternal destiny; and for 
whom education is a means and not an 
end—as is true in all genuine education. 
Their concern, moreover, was to bring 
their students to a knowledge and love 
of God. 

Father Ganss’ book makes all this 
clear and gives the reader a wealth of 
references and explanations to clarify the 
pedagogical terminology of the sixteenth 
century. He emphasizes particularly one 
principle of Jesuit education, namely, 
adaptability—-that methods and content 


of education be adapted to varying 
circumstances of time, place, and persons 
(page 190). All documents in Jesuit 
education stress this flexibility. The 
beginnings were Renaissance—today it 
is contemporary; and in a modern Jesuit 
university you can find, for example, 
aeronautics, engineering, dentistry, law, 
and medicine. Throu Dost the book the 
author’s enthusiasm as his subject is 
dominant and contagious—even though, 
at times, it makes his pen run pell-mell, 
backwards and forwards. 

A reading of the book may interest 
American we Rest in having the Jesuits 
as an ally in their work of educating 
youth today; in an education with, at 
Roe principles and tradition, and in 
educators who, we hope, have learned 
something from four hundred years of 
experience, 

M. J. Frrzsimons, 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson 


Told with Superb Skill 


Science AND CuristTiAN Bewier, 
C. A. Coulson. Chapel Hill, Nort 
Carolina: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1955. x+128 pp. $2.50. 

At Oxford University, where the author 
is professor of applied mathematics, how 
something is said is supposed to be more 
important than what is said. Mr. Coulson 
tells us his understanding of the relation 
between science and the Christian faith 
with superb skill. Not only is his style 
lucid and vital, but his fund of illustration 
from the history of science and religion 
is ample and well chosen. Most impor- 
tantly, he develops his argument with 
patience and with accumulating strength. 

His first part he devotes to the clearing 
away of misconceptions as to the correct 
relation. These are mainly three. Some 
people argue from ignorance to God. 
They reserve certain fenced-off areas of 
experience that they presume science can 
never handle with any conclusiveness, 
They worship a “God of the Gaps” who 
diminishes with the advance of man’s 
knowledge. Others again use certain 
arguments from science to convince 
themselves and those who will thus be 
persuaded that there is a valid religious 
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realm implied by scientific data. Still 
others take the road of metaphysics, 
imposing on scientific data an alien 
context of meaning which involves reli- 
gious conclusions. 

As to scientific method the author 
holds it to be basically “a description of 
the results of observation” (page 35). It 
is a matter of correlating subjective 
experiences, even more than of events 
in themselves. I put the case thus 
because of the author’s intense concern 
with pattern, with the presuppositions 
of science which are not given by strict 
science, and with the relegating of objec- 
tive facts to a decidedly endery place. 
“The certainty of a proposition,” he 

uotes approvingly from Newman “‘is 
ee certainty of the mind that con- 
templates it.” Mr. Coulson is a big 
spirit in his recognition of the changing 
ase and models in science, of the 
relativity of its findings, of its need for 
doubt as to its results and openness for 
the larger dimensions of truth. Science, 
with him, becomes not only an exacting 
method, but a creative glory. Eddington 
in The Philosophy of Physical Science was 


also a in method, but missed 


much of the enthusiasm of Mr. Coulson. 

In line with this thinking his solution 
becomes perspectival. There are many 
ways of abies at life and reality. 
Religion is man’s response as a whole to 
all of experience. It is no separate 
compartment of life to be eatablished as 
real and independent. Therefore, such 
sources of conflict between so-called 
science and so-called religion as mind and 
matter, free will and determinism, and 
teleology are specious problems. Each 
side of the equation is true from its own 
point of view. As human beings we 
shouid grow mature enough to accept the 
ampler experience of a multidimensional 
reality. 

In the end he points out that in a world 
of persons and purposes we cannot 
legitimately have a God who is less than 
me ir is actually our most important 
evidence of the nature of reality while 

rsons and purpose, in turn, find their 
igh point in the Christ who in His 
suffering and redemptive love best exem- 
plifies personal and purposive qualities. 
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My estimate of the book is that it 
makes delightful and important reading. 
Nevertheless, it does not strike deep 
enough. The author has not faced and 
solved, even in principle, many of the 
real problems P the relation between 
science and religion. These are not 
solved merely by terming them “ways of 
looking at things.” A Spencerian idea 
of freedom—supposedly the way we 
feel it and look at it from within experi- 
ence while in fact man is daasntent—te 
no real freedom in fact, as, for instance, 
William James and Alfred North White- 
head stoutly maintained. Nowhere, again, 
has Coulson battled with the fact of 
novelty, or real becoming, and of accu- 
mulative organically fulfilling novelties 
and what such series imply—a creative 
God. Besides, he has failed to recognize 
and overcome the difficulties to belief 
in a personal God of love as revealed 
in Jesus Christ in view of our enormous 
problem of evil. He moves too easily 
into a full possession of the Christian 
faith, not only as a way of looking at 
life, but also as objectively implied by 
the nature of the world. 

The real importance of this book, and 
it is considerable, is that it will speak to 
numberless scientists who are Christians, 
and Christians who want also to be 
scientifically respectable, with science 
abetting and abutting their faith. What 
we need, in addition, however, is the 
resolute facing of the problems and the 
finding that an open science and an open 
faith, competently co-operating, have 
today a real opportunity to enlarge both 
subjects, in humility oo fe the depths of 
sealer and also in some true growth of 


horizons. 
Ne ts F. S. Ferre 
Vanderbilt University 


Wisdom and Sound Learniug 


Tue Human Career: A or 
Secr-TRANSCENDENCE, by Robert Ulich. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
pp. $3.50. 

This much-needed book contains the 
wisdom of sound learning and long, varied 
experience. “Those rightfully entrusted 
with educational responsibility not only 
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search for better methods of teaching, 
but also ask fundamental questions suc 
as: What is life’s deeper meaning?” 
(page 226). As a conscientious teacher 
and master of teachers, Mr. Ulich has a 
wary. which he states and develops. 
aders of the Journat who found the 
“Harvard Report” unsatisfying and as 
superficial as such committee reports are 
fated to be should welcome this basic 
statement by one of Harvard’s own. 
To be sure, only a last, short chapter 
specifically treats education, but 


. . the base of education is deeper and wider 
than the overt educational process. If it 
fails to recognize this fact, it becomes uprooted 
and can be used for any purpose. But if it 
understands itself in its transcendent nature, 
it can become the bulwark of mankind 


(page 239). 


The unpretentious academic prose is 
remarkably free from the jargon of any 
department of knowledge. The style 
accords with the book’s thesis of self- 
transcendence. Only in a few passages 
on religion and, of course, in a brief 
consideration of fascism and other irre- 


sponsible machines does the style become 


warm. The author persuades by prose 
analogy, not imagery. 

The book’s subtitle is justified. Though 
these are principles for immediate applica- 
tion, Mr. Ulich discusses man’s evolving 

hilosophy and philosophical systems. 
Ne neophyte in the discipline, he never- 
theless presents them without techni- 
calities. Too, he justifies his rather 
awkward term se/f-transcendence. “ Noth- 
ing in the world is merely for and within 
itself. . . . The universe is a cooperative 
enterprise of continuously self-transcend- 
ing units of energy” (page 123). 

In man’s fundamental choice between 
unity and diversity as ultimate, Mr. 
Ulich chooses unity. He tends to reduce 
diversity to “polarity.” His many 
reasons do not hide the discretion, but 
do make it palatable. It seems to me 
that a dedicated teacher cannot choose 
otherwise: unity is the intellectual, or at 
least the rational, position. Nevertheless, 
the choice involves painful exclusion. 
Despite his persistent efforts to see value 
in all views as products of self-tran- 
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scendent man, Mr. Ulich has no room in 
his philosophy for militant agnosticism 
or dogmatic catholicism—religious or 
otherwise. He cuts his margins close. 
The book will least disturb po who, 
though calling themselves “humanists,” 
respond most naturally to the eighteenth 
century of Voltaire and Jefferson, of 
whom the author speaks warmly. 

Mr. Ulich is certainly right that our 
schools, especially our colleges and uni- 
versities, ote too little fundamental 
drive; just as he is right in believing that 
they reflect the state of society. He only 
implies what seems obvious: that despite 
this likeness, higher education and the 
public are now rather at outs—that there 
is incomplete self-transcendence in the 
individuals involved. It would be fine 
if not only every professor but every 
trustee or regent might read this book. 
Here is a -/ogy for self-transcendent effort. 

Cuarces W, Jones 
University of California 


Looking Ahead 


Furure Scnoot anp 
MENTS IN MICHIGAN, 1955 TO 1970, by 
Ronald Freedman, Albert Mayer, John 
Thaden, Jr. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
J. W. Edwards, 1954. pp. 
(A Report by the Population Seudy 
Group, Higher Education Study, Mich- 
igan Council of State College Presi- 
dents). No price. 

Intelligent planning for the education 
of youth soon to reach college age compels 
careful evaluation of the scope of the 
problem soon to face each community, 
city, and state. The Michigan Council 
of State College Presidents, cognizant of 
the impending increase in school and 
college enrollments, has been active for 
the past five years, and has recently 
completed a study, Future School and 
College Enrollments in Michigan. The 
study, concerned with the quantitative 
and the qualitative problems facing 
elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion in the next generation, is a sound, 
logical, and thorough investigation of 
the conditions contributing to these ever 
increasing enrollments. It is divided into 
three sections: a presentation of the 
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basic population trends in Michigan, a 
forecast of elementary- and secondary- 
school enrollment trends in Michigan, and 
a forecast of college enrollment trends in 
Michigan. 

The basic data, upon which the study 
is based, were obtained from the United 
States Bureau of the Census and other 
original sources, such as the schools and 
colleges themselves within the state of 
Michigan. A careful tabulation and 
analysis of the data were made showin 
a series of projections of population bot 
for the United States and for Michigan. 
While both these projections of popula- 
tion and the later projection pon A 
ments encompass a a range of possi- 
bilities, they do seem to present the 
entire scope of future probable develo 
ments. The authors give reasons a 
computing higher estimates rather than 
the more conservative projections. In 
the entire study bb would seem that 
adequate consideration has been given to 
the effect of immigration as compared 
with natural increases in population as 
caused by the excess of births over 
deaths. Later in the study, the authors 
discuss the effect of veteran enrollment 


upon the trends in college and university 
enrollments. 

Certain basic assumptions are essential 
to any projection of population or school 


enrollments. The assumptions used in 
this study are sound, and the data are 
complete and are carefully analyzed. It 
is estimated that the entire elementary- 
secondary-school enrollments in 
Michigan will increase approximately 50 
per cent from 1951-52 to 1969~70. 

In the projection of college enrollment 
trends, this study used one departure 
from the generally accepted procedures. 
In this report it was assumed that the 
college-age population was from eighteen 
to twenty-four years of age rather than 
from eighteen to twenty-one. There is 
a valid justification for this wider age 
range since many veterans who are now 
in college have spent from two to four 
years in service, and many more students 
are now enrolled in graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. Regardless of which 
college-age range is accepted, there are 
two factors which influence enrollments: 
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the number of persons of college age, and 
the trend toward an increased proportion 
of persons in this age group actually 
attending college. While there were 
some variations in the forecasts using 
the two age groupings, the over-all results 
were approximately the same. The infer- 
ence drawn from the forecast is that 
college enrollments in Michigan are 
likely to double by 1970. These findings 
are in accord with other estimates which 
have been made regarding trends in 
college and university enrollments. 
Studies such as this, carefully done 
and clearly presented, should do much 
to alert educators and the public to the 
necessity of preparing for increasing 
enrollments which are sure to come. 
Rona.p B, THompson 
Ohio State University 


The Problem of Equality 
in Higher Education 
ORDWAY TEAD 
[Continued from page 7| 


These several propositions hope- 
fully suggest ways toward actualizing 
our continuing democratic equali- 
tarian affirmation as it relates to 
higher education. Undoubtedly, as 
our colleges move in the directions 
they seemingly must take, there will 
be losses as well as gains. But the 
possible qualitative losses can be kept 
to a minimum if the professional 
educational community will itself 
assert its proper leadership in terms 
of reconceived and freshly stated 
objectives and necessary experimental 
efforts as to methods. 

The problem of adequate budgets 
will be with us always. But Amer- 
ica’s historic record is clear—if a 
genuine need and ideal aspiration can 
be forcefully stated and if the ways 
of meeting that need and aim are 


| 


CONTINUATIONS 


convincingly advanced in terms of 
citizen desire and professional ‘‘know- 
how”—the necessary support, public 
and private, has heretofore been 
forthcoming. And it will continue to 
be, if the appropriate steps are taken. 

This means, among other things, 
that the higher educational world 
must grasp what equality in its 
terms means, must believe in it with 
passion, and must mobilize within 
and among its institutions to express 
this belief with boldness, with experi- 
mental ingenuity, and with determi- 
nation to preserve the priceless 
personal relation between some one 
teacher and each student as a qualita- 


tive essential. 
[Vol. XXVII, No. 1] 


Education toward the 
Universal Mind 
MARSHALL J. WALKER 
[Continued from page 20) 


two or more languages have been 
studied. A second biology course 
could be inserted into the high school 
by eliminating the vague course in 
general science. 

Considerable time can be saved 
in college technical courses by study- 
ing the principles of a field and 
relegating the art of that field to 
industry. Even more time can be 
saved by arranging that subjects 
which consist largely of reading should 
include the summer recess as part of 
the semester. Literature, classical 
philosophy, sociology, and_ history 
could be studied in this manner, thus 
relieving pressure during winter 
semesters. 

What then can be expected of 
schools and colleges in educating 
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toward the universal mind? From 
the primary schools one expects an 
inculcation of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic by whatever methods pro- 
duce satisfactory results. From the 
secondary schools one expects a 
mastery of mathematics through cal- 
culus, a good introduction to physical 
and biological science, the ability 
to present skillfully ideas in speech 
and writing, and the beginnings of 
an acquaintance with history, litera- 
ture, and languages. From the liberal- 
arts college one expects a planned 
attempt at a foundation suitable for 
the development of the universal 
mind. From the graduate school 
one expects intensive study of a 
particular area—that profound knowl- 
edge of a specific field without which 
the universal mind remains a mere 
dilettante. From all of these together 
one expects a mastery of the tools 
necessary to the study of nature, man 
and books, and a sound beginning to 
the lifelong quest toward the universal 


mind. 
[Vol. XXVII, No. 1] 


Czechoslovakia’s Higher 
Education 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
[Continued from page 24) 


According to the Communist 
ideology, in the pre-Munich republic, 
high tuition and examination fees, and 
the inadequacy of scholarship grants, 
“made advanced education virtually 
a privilege of the rich.”” Only 7 per 
cent of the students came, the pro- 
Soviet régime claims, from workers’ 
and peasants’ families.6 This is a 
deliberate lie, as the Czechoslovakia 

*Loc. cit., p. 129. 
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of Masaryk and Benes had free 


education for all; furthermore, the 
student hostels pictured in this publi- 
cation were built during that demo- 
cratic régime and not by the Com- 
munists. 

In order to ease the students 
without proper background and train- 
ing into the universities, the Uniform 
Education Act of 1948 provided 
for workers’ preparatory university 
courses as a “temporary”’ measure. 
Entrants who graduate from these 
courses after a year’s intensive study, 
can take the university entrance 
examination. The entrants, who are 
selected by their fellow Communist 
workers at farms and factories, must 
be between eighteen and thirty years 
old and have some basic schooling. 
The scheme started operating with an 
entrance examination in January, 
1949. According to the Communist 
report, a study of the entrance 
examinations revealed “to the full 
the injustice of the previous system of 
selecting students not according to 
their ability to profit from higher 
education, but according to their 


fi P ial iad) 
nancial means. 
(Vol. XXVII, No. 1] 


Religion in the General- 
Education Program 
G. NORMAN EDDY 


[Continued from page 


exist among theological positions. 
On the other hand, it is pointed out 
that regardless of religious perspec- 
tive, contemporary religious thinkers 
are not content to sit on the sidelines 
but rather desire to play an active 
part in facing the social problems 
*Tbid., p. 131. 
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which confront man in today’s world. 

Like other phases of the work, the 
evaluative approach to religion is 
reinforced by other departments. 
That man is living in a world of 
contradiction and crisis is a concern 
of all. The spirit of the day is 
reflected in economics, politics, philos- 
ophy, art, literature, and even in the 
thinking about matter and energy. 
Each instructor is concerned with the 
part great values play in meeting the 
demands of the age. Without illustra- 
tive material from other areas of the 
college, the study of religion would 
lose much. 


RESENTING religion as an aca- 

demic subject to undergraduate 
students is a challenging undertaking. 
There are limitations to any method 
adopted. The experience of almost a 
decade, however, in organizing this 
general-education course suggests 
there is value in combining the efforts 
of the cultural historian, the anthro- 
pologist, the sociologist, and the 
social philosopher. Within the broad 
outlines of these developmental, ana- 
lytical, and evaluative approaches 
there is an opportunity to depict reli- 
gion as a dynamic social force in 
human culture. When the point of 
view of one department is supple- 
mented and reinforced at frequent 
intervals with the contributions of 
others, there seems to be an additional 
value. The program at Boston Uni- 
versity is an experimental one. 
Changes in presentation are made 
from time to time in the light of 
student and faculty reaction, What- 
ever limitations are apparent at 
present, the results seem to warrant 
continued use of this broad integrative 
approach. [Vol. XXVII, No, 1] 
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